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For the New-York Magazine. 


View on Broadhead’ s Creek, in Pennsylvania. 


F the view which ornaments the present number of our Maga- 
zine, we have only to observe, that it is from a very romantic: 


and pleasing part of the county of Northampton, in Pennsylvania—a 
county which, being for the most part exceedingly hilly and moun- 
tainous, exhibits to the traveller, in almost uninterrupted succession, 
scenes calculated to arrest the attention and excite admiration, several 
of which we hope to be enabled to lay before our readers in the course 


sree eeechereenentinnny pon tibiecsane-o-n 


of the present volume. 
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No. 


Friday, Feb. 26th-— 
AS performed Robin Hood, 
and The Irish Widow. The 
music of the opera is delightful ; 


and the vocal part was certainly 


never so well executed here. The 
songs of Angelina and Edwin, by 
Miss Broadhurst and Mr. Tyler, 
were enchanting. Miss Brett’s 
Page was highly pleasing. The 
Judgment scene, we doubt not, re- 
minded many of the audience of 
modern magistracy. Of the merits 
of this piece we have spoken else- 
where. 

_ The lrish Widow was made pleas- 
ing by Mrs. Johnson’s perform- 

March, 1796. 


Il. 

ance, for which we are sincerely 
sorry. It is one of those pieces 
which disgrace our stage. . Its ge- 
neral tendency is indecent an@ im- 
moral, ‘To render age ridiculous 
in the eyes of self-sufhcient youth, 
and add a spur to the goads of pas- 
sion, is the task of a demon. 


27th—-Mrs.Cowley’s Bold Stroke 


for a Husband, and Don Juan, The 


greatest pleasure we received “om 
the performance of the comedy 
was from Mr. Hodgkinson’s Mi- 
nette. u 
agth—Rainy evening. Carme- 
lite, and American Captive (altered 
from The Sultan). : 

A Notwith- 
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Notwivhstanding the alterations 
m the cast of the play, (Mr. Ty- 
ler’s Hildebrand, Mr. Cleveland’s 
Montgomery,,and Mr,Johnson’s 
Grilford) the house was by much 
the thiuest this season. 

The after-piece was very well 
got wt, and went of happily. Mr. 
Cleveland’s Sultan pleasedus. Mrs. 
Cleveland’s Almira does her great 
credit—we cannot but hotice ber 
excellent acting during Roxalana’s 
last song. Mis. Hodgkinson was 
all charming. Nor must we for- 
get Mr. Johnson’s well-supported 
Osmyn, and Miss Broadhurst’s Per- 
sian Captive; yet, we cannot but 
suppose that some other air would 
have better suited the fair Perstan 
than: “ Dowz the burn.” 

March 2d--For the second time, 
the inestimable comedy of The De- 
serted Daughter, with The Highland 
Reel, to a crouded audience. 

We expeéted to have seen the 
comedy’ better represented — this 
evening than on the first. We have 
been disappointed in two principal 
characters. In our last we slight- 
ly passed over the merits of Mr. 
Hodgkinson’s Cheverit with ge- 
neral approbaxion of paris of it. 
The bright spots in his perform- 
ance of this character were this 
evening much obscured, and the 
deformities greatly magnified, Of 
Mrs. Melmota’s Lady Ann, we 
made no particular mention.—-We 
are now commpelled to ‘say, that 
Cheveril was confounded with 
Nominal and Lady Ann mounted 
on stilts, There was more laugh 
at Cheveril, and perhaps more ap- 
plause to Lady Ann than on tie 
first night’s performance. O, why 
will not the judicious Adtor re- 
ynember, that the most noisy part 
ef tie audience are the most igno- 
rant! “Lo pass over other passa- 
ges, we will ouly further remark, 


tnat Cheveril’s first scene with Jo- 








anna, appeared to ws totally mis. 
conceived. 

We will now consider Mr. Ty. 
ler’s Mordent, the playing of which 
was very. respectable throughout, 
and, in some passages, excellent, 
“Prometheus and his vulture js 
no fable,” was well spoken; but 
we think a lower tone of - voice 
would have better suited it. In 
the first scene with Item, he was 
net sufficiently abstracted, nor agi- 
tated enough by that tremulous 
passion, which, volcano-like, tear- 
ing the man inwardly, is denot- 
ed only by murmuring tones, and 
scarcely perceivable quakings. We 
recommend this scene to his re- 
consideration. In the duel scene, 
there was too great a transition 
from the tenderness with which he 
declared himself the father of Jo- 
anna, and the recovered firmness 
of ‘tone in which the next speech 
was delivered; there wanted biend- 
ne. These remarks must be con- 
sidered: as the opinions of indivi- 
duals to individuals, dictated by 
earnest good wishes. 

Joanna was as lovely as before. 
The adoption of a male garb which 
conceals the limbs instead of the 
usual dress, as worn on the first 
representation, we suppose will 
better satisfy the fastidious part of 
our audiences. 

Donald was even better than be- 
fore—Item was very excellent-— 
Sarsnet and Enfield truly fine. 

As Skelty Mr. Hodgkinson is 
perfect; But why not sacrifice to 
common decency the paltry plea- 
sure which the broad mirth of fools 
may impart, and expunge that verse 
of Shelty’s first song, beginnin 
‘There is a maiden, &c.?” i 
hope there was not a woman in the 
Theatre who would not have spurn- 
ed from her society any man who 
should read that verse to her in 
private; and yet our ladies sit with 
indifference, 
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sndifference, or pleasure, and hear 
it repeated from the stage, while 
their companions of the other sex 
yorferate their indecent and idiot 
applause. Shame, shame, shame! 

he performance of this piece 
chrovghout “was excellent. 

4th—-Was performed, here for 
the first time, Mr. Cumberland’s 
new comedy of The Whee! of for- 
tune, and The Spoil’d Child. 

This comedy has strength, and 
i#highly finished: In point of mo- 
rality itis superior to any thing this 
author has produced: he at times 
made us forget that he had written 
Henry: Honor, however, stillseerms 
to be a darling theme with Mr. 
Cumberland; that is, the duellist’s 
and soldier’s honor ; and the latter 
chara¢ter is the constant subject of 
eulogium. ‘This puts us in mind 
of O’Keefe’s idea of generosity, 
which is limited to the profusion 
of a sailor or soldier who has just 
réceived his prize money. We 
know the end proposed to be an- 
swered in England, by exalting the 
characters of soldier and sailor ;— 
the government is supported by 
the only possible means—blind- 
ing the people, by strengthening 
their prejudices. The private views 
of the O’Keefe’s, Cowley’s, Cum- 
berland’s, Boaden’s, Pye’s,* &c. of 
the nation are at the same time an- 
swered; applause and profit are en- 
sured. What has become of those 
manly sentiments of liberty and 
benevolence which formerly grac- 
edthe English stace? ‘Totally ba- 
nished.— Thomas Hoicroft is the 
only ons who has dared to tell the 
truth; and even the little which he 
could prevail upon’ his Mayesty’s 
Servants, of the Theatres Royal, to 
speak, was hissed from the board ; 
and for that reason his last piece 


* Thefe names are brought together, not as allied by thet 


(The Deserted Daughter) was 
brought forward, without his ni; 

to avoid certain death. 
that those who would succeed on 
the English stage, must join’ in 
with the jue and cry of tle court. 
Mr. Cumberland, we believe, does 
this from principle. It perfeétly 
agrees with his system of morality. 
But how can he pretend to the caa~ 
ratter of a qnordalist, and enjoy it 
among a great people in the 18th 
century, whose every hero is a 
professed duelist, and every hire- 
ling cut-throat in uniform a hero: 
in aword, who has written Henry? 


The general moral of the play, 


which gave rise to the above re- 
flections is sublime—it is that 
which reflects the highest lustre on 
the christian religion—forgiveness 
of injuries. 

The comic scenes of the play 


are remarkably chaste, delicately’ 


playful, witty and elegant. The 


play was thus cast :— 


Penruddock, Mr. Hodgkinson. 
Sir David Daw, Jefferson. 
Tempest, Prigmore. 
Weazel, Johnson. 
Woodville, King, 
Henry Woodville, Cleveland, 
Jenkins, Munto. ° 
Bailiff, Lee... 
Sydenham, Tyler. 
Mrs. Woodville, Mrs. Tyler, 
DameDaunckley, _—_—‘ Brett. 
Maid, Munto, 
Emily Tempest, Johnson. 


Mr. Hodgkinson’s Penruddock 
is inferior te apthing on our stage 
but his own Anthony Euston; nor 


will it bé inferior to that, tf atthe. 
next representation, he will repress,” 


in some instances, the vehement 
indications of passion. Daw was 
very well. Of Mr. Prigmore we 
will remark’ in general, that his 

playing 


ies of genius os firilar 


attainments, but as aflociates in fupporting THR GOGO OLB CAUSE OF PER] ¥~ 


DICE, PARADOX AND RIDDLE. 


Thus it is, 
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playing has pleased us more this 
season than at any time before. 
Mr. Tyler wanted spirit in the first 
act. He was afterwards excellent. 
Mr. Johnson was, as usual, chaste, 
correct, and master of the author’s 
meaning as well as words. Mrs. 
Johnson gave us a specimen of 

wers which even exceeded our 
ideas of her abilities. 

The Sjoil’d Child is avery farce. 
Miss Brett’s Maria and song does 
her high credit. The house was 
not so fullas we expeéled. 

Saturday, sth—Zhe Inconstant, 
cut down to three acts, from Far- 
quhar—(a very lively, and, we 
believe, an innocent thing in its 
present state)—to which was added 
some dancing and pantomime, 
Thin house. ; 

We were much pleased at seeing 
Mr. Hallam to-night, in company 
with his old friend Capt. Duretete. 

The house has been open five 
nights this week; for, on Thurs- 
day evening some French perform- 
ets, by permission of the Mana- 
gers, drew an audience, by a va- 
riety of musical and pantomimical 
entertainments. 

On Monday eyenjng, the 7th 
of March, Zhe Wheel of Fortune 
was repeated to a thin audience; 
but ‘received with more applause 
than at ‘first. Mr. Hodgkinson’s 
Penruddock was improved and ex- 
cellent. Mr. King was much more 
at his ease. ‘The comedy was well 
performed. ‘The after-piece Flitch 
of Bacon. Notpleasing to the au- 
dience. 

Wednesday, gth—(third time,) 
Deserted Daughter, with the only 
crouded house since it was last 
played. Farce, Agreeable Surprise. 

Mr. Tyler outdid his former per- 
formance of Mordent. ‘The last 
scene, between him and Donald, 
in the fourth act, received that ap- 
plause which it merited from an 
audience of ‘taste and judgment. 
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e cannot yet commend Cheve. 
ril, though certainly improved. 

The audience gave another evi- 
dence of judgment to-night, in not 
encoring Lingo’s songs. Mr. Lee, 
in Mrs. Chesture, was disgusting 


‘in the highest degree. How often 


are the effects (even the mere plea- 
sureable effects) of good plays de- 
stroyed, by the trash that is annex- 
ed to them ! 

11th—T he house was full to see 
The Young Quaker, and No Song no 
Supper ; both heretofore sufticient- 
ly noticed by us. 

12th, Saturday.—-The French 
performers, for the second time, 
occupied the stage. : 

—14th—Was played The School for 

Scandal, and The Quaker. We be- 
lieve there were few in the house 
cs had not seen this play better 
periormed as to its principal cha- 
racters (excepting Charles.) This, 
perhaps, is not to:be lamented; the 
piece, considering its glaring im- 
moralities, has but too many at- 


tractions, in its abundant wit, and | 


charming dialogue. 

The Quaker isan excellent piece. 
It has every thing that can be wish- 
ed for in this species of entertain- 
ment. Virtue may listen to it 
without a frown, and modesty with- 
outa blush. The attention never 
flags during the representation; 
and the lover of mirth is fully sa- 
tisfied. The music, to our unsci- 
entific ears, is exquisite; and the 
vocal part, as last night executed, 
was more pleasing to us than any 
thing of the kind we can recollect. 

Mr. Tyler’s Steady was, in the 
performance, as well as singing, 
ferfee. We have seen nothing of 
the kind so faultless on our stage: 
the audience testified their high sa- 
tisfaction. 

Mr. Hodgkinson’s Solomon was 
equal to Steady; we cannot praise 
it more, 
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We will mention Mrs. Hodg- 
kjnson and Miss Broadhurst toge- 
ther, as Gilian and Floretta. Two 
of the first singers in America, both 
amiable in private life; each doing 
justice to the other’s merits; rare 
examples to the stage of talents 
without envy. We hope the ma- 
nagers will repeat the Quaker, and 
that our citizens will encourage the 
repetition. 

16th—Zhe Deserted Daughter 
drew another full house, notwith- 
standing one of the most violent 
storms we have felt this winter: 
some of the audience were even 
alarmed by the wind; and it ap- 
peared as if Lady Ann was more 
attentive to the stormings of the 
skies than the passions of her hus- 
band. 

The aftet-piece was the burletta 
of Poor Vulean—poor Vulcan! 

We applaud the managers for 
the stile in which this entertain- 
ment was got wf, and the perform- 
ers for their execution. We wish 
their cares had been more profita- 
bly bestowed. tae 

18th—-Was represented Mur- 
phy’s comedy of Know your own 
Mind, ‘This piece has much good 
dialogue, and a large portion of wit 
to recommend it; Still it is not an 
interesting comedy. Miss Broad- 
hurst improves upon us fast as a 
Player: Mrs. Hodgkinson was 
very pleasing in Lady Bell. Mrs. 
Cleveland’s Miss Neville does her 
great credit; and some of the 
speeches drew forth loud tributes 
ot applause. Madame Gardie was 
an excellent Frenchwoman: we wish 
often to see her in characters where 
her oroken language, and always 
enchanting action, can be displayed 
toadvantage. Mr. Cleveland ap- 
peared to advantage in Malvill. 
The after-piece was No Song no 
Supper. ” 

_ 28t—The Few, and The Children 
nthe Wood. "The comedy was ne- 


Aaa 


ver so highly relished; a circum- 


stance we need not have mention- * 


ed if we had previously said that 
Mrs. Johnson was the Miss Rat- 
cliff. Sheva was well piayed. The 
same must be said of Sir Stephen, 
Jabal, and Dorcas. . 

2 3¢—Clandestine Marriage, and 
Midnight Hour. The comedy, so 
very excellent in point of compo- 
sition, would be altogether unob- 
jectionable if a few ‘indelicacies 
were thrown off; indelicacies which 
are to be seen, here and there, at- 
tached to it, like fungi upon the 
majestic oak. The Midnight Horr 
has humor and whim, . Of the 
performance of the Clandestine 
Marriage, a few words. The ge- 
neral impression left upon our 
roinds was that of delight. Mr, 
Hallam’s Lord Ogleby never pleas- 
ed more than last night—we know 
of no higher terms of commenda- 
tion: If the scenes with Canton 
were hurt, those with Fanny Ster- 
ling were proportionably amended, 
for we think he never played with 
such a Fanny. Mrs, Brett's. Mrs. 
Heidelberg was, perhaps, in some 


parts, carried too far, but, on the 


whole, was a novel and first-rate 
piece of acting. Mr. Johnson’s 
Sterling supports the character he 
established with us. Miss Sterling 
was not that powerfully-spirite 
personage we could wish; Fanny 
was---herself. Mr. Hodgkinson 
was tender, manly, and correct. 
26th— Fane Shore. Perhaps an 
audience never went from our 
Theatre so well pleased witha tra- 
gedy: this was owing to the repre- 
sentation approaching to a certain 
degree of perfection in every part, 
and, in some, acquiring high ex- 
cellence. ‘The latter aescription 
applies to the characters of Du- 
mont, Jane Shore, and a part of 
Alicia Theafter-piece was pan- 


tomimical. 
a8th—. 
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28th—Aaunted Tower, and Lyar. 
We have repeatedly given our full 
commendation of the excellent co- 
medy of The Lyar. The opera is 
rich in music, but for plot or dia- 
logue, ‘the most’ despicable thing 
i ne on our stage. 

30th— Mountaineers, and Irish 
Widow. The Mountaineers is, in 
our opinion, the best of the pro- 
dnétions of Mr. Colman, junior. 
Octavian, who holds so principal 
a station among the dramatis per- 
sonae, is far from being the charac- 
ter which ‘staraps this piece’ as the 
production of talents: he is infe- 
rior to the originals of Cervantes 
and Florian. “Bulcazin Muley is 
the character of most strength, and, 


indeed, the only one which denotes - 


the master. The effeét of the whole 
is pleasing ; yet noone thing is for- 
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cibly impressed upon the audience. 
‘Phe comedy of the piece has wii. 
doubtedly considerable merit, - ft 
was thus cast :— 


Oétavian, Mr. Hodgkinson, 
Buleazin Muley, Tyler. 
Sadi, Jefferson. 
Roque, Johnson. 
Virolet, Hogg. 
Kilmallock, King. 
Ganem, Cleveland. 
First Muleteer, Prigmore. 
Second Muleteer, Hallam, jun. 
Third Muleteer, | Munto. 
Fourth Muleteer, Lee. 

First Goatherd, Roberts. 
Second Goatherd, Des Moulins. 
Goatherd’s Son, Durang. 
Perequiilo, Leonard. 
Lope Tocho, Hallam. 


We will take another opportu- 
nity to speak of the performance. 





Siviiures on the Life of Sir Alexander Thompson, Kut. one of the Baroni 
of the Lixcheguer. 
[From © Strictures on the Lives and Charatters of the moft eminent Lawyers of the 
' prefent Day.”]} 


N every drama some charatters 

are introduced for the sole pur- 
pose of filling up the scene, and 
oceupyiag the little intervals be- 
tween the exit and estrés of more 
important characters. 


On the theatric stage it some- ' 


times happens, that those zecessary, 
though uninteresting characters, 
are decorated with the trappings 
and paraphanalia of royal and se- 
patorial dignity, and, in the little 
drama here submitted to the pub- 
he, it must not be wondered, if 
some such Aesoue make their ap- 
pearance in tae judicial robe. 
Mr. Baroti Thompson would 
not, perhaps, so soon have attained 
his present elevated situation, with- 
out some mere powerful recom- 
mendation than his own talents ;— 
great industry, however, aided by 
strong claims of nature and symfta- 


thy upon illustrious patronage, ef. 
fe&ted, in very early life, what 
many revolving’ years of applica» 
tion, assisted by genius, would not, 
perhaps, have a¢ a// accomplished. 

Mr. Thompson’ was born a 
Woolverhampton, in Staffordshire, 
where he was also educated. 

In Michaelmas Term, 1764, be 
was admitted of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
called to the Bar in Michaelmas 
Term, 1767. His attendance was, 
from this period, confined to the 
court of chancery, and his princi- 
pal business that of a draughtsman. 
The elaborate forms appropriated 
to particular cases among the 
Greeks and Romans, shew the 
sense mankind have of the necess!- 
ty of written forms of proceeding 
in the administration of civil af- 
fairs; and he who, from long habit 
and labor, is become expert and 
dexterous 
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dexterous at drawing up these 
forms, is certain not only of ac- 
quiring considerable emolument, 
but a certain degree of secondary 
professional reputation, propor- 
tionate to his utility. The ability 
indeed of attending toa long series 
of complicated facts, surveying the 
whole train of consequences result- 
ing from them, stating and con- 
necting these facts ina clear and 
conspicuous method, so as to con- 
vince the judgment of their truth, 
agreement, and consistency, re- 
quires not only strong natural ca- 
pacity and clearness of intellect, 
but the most prodigious labor. 
A bill in chancery, ’tis true, is like 
no other species of human compo- 
sition; but it is no reflection on the 
soil that weeds grow up with the 
fruit; itis on those who negleét its 
cultivation. 

Great experience in this kind of 
business,and the habit of searching 
into the books for cases, probably 
made Mr. Thompson a useful as- 
sistant to his patron, and accelerated 
his preferment; neither could it 
fail to give him a certain currency in 
the profession: but the mere law- 
yer, without being distinguished 
by some fowers as a speaker, can 
never be a character ot consequence, 
Speech is the distinguishing cha- 
ratteristic of the human species, 
andthe sphere of its utility is won- 
derfully enlarged by those who are 
in any degree masters of it.—The 
Meanest possess it for the common 
purpose of social intercourse; but 
that perfection of speech which lays 
claim to the name of eloquence, ele- 
Vates its possessor as much above 
the rest of his kind, as the faculty 
of speech rises the common herd 
of mankind above the other tribes 
thy am nature. The orator is 

wark of the constitution, 
and the guardian of public tran- 
quility ; who, by his sway, connects 
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men into society, and whilst he- 
opposes himself to the pernicious 

consequences.of anarchy and can- 

fusion, is beheld with a kind of 
reverential awe by the faétious 

and ambitious.—The orator is 

the spring by which every go- 

vernment is a¢tuated._Some in- 

deed. have held eloquence: rather 

a meretricious than a meritorious 
art, and have not been wanting 
in assertions, that England, as 
well as Athens, have seen, their 
wisest counsels dissipated by the 

breath of oratory; but it is com- 

mon for people to speak slightly 

of what hey cannot attain—it 1s 
the gift of heaven—a moment’s 

eloquence is worth anage of study, 

and the proof of ascendancy should 

be the rule to judge of its impor- 

tance. 

It is, however, unnecessary to 
enlarge upon its utility, where ex- 
amples are so numerous; and, con- 
sidering how very far the name 
prefixed to the subjet of thisshort 
memoir: is removed from all fre- 
éensions to oratory, it might be ine 
ferred to insinuate an insult never 
intended to be conveyed, rot 
strictures. — Let us return from 0b= 
servation to narrate fadts. eed 

Mr. Thompson was, in Michael-. .. 
mas Term, 1782, made a masterd ; 
chancery—a promotion whichmar ; 
ny eminent barristers decline, asit 
generally conveys an idea of what 
is called laying by om the high shelf. . 
It proved otherwise in the mstance _ 
before us.— ; 96, he 

In Hilary Term,: 17 ¥ 
henge’ sia appointed. Ac~ 
countant-general; and in.the year 
following, on the. resignation of | 
Chief Baron Skinner, made /uisue 
Baron of the Exchequer, and re- 
ceived the honor of knighthood. 

Among the sratts of the Judge’s 
character, we should not forget . 

iculari is great timidity an 
particularize his g “tefhdoncm 












































12d Cure for the Hooping-Cough. 


aifidence; qualities so proverbially 
singular in ‘the professors of the 
law, and so inconsistent with ail 
the habits of their lives, that they 
almost imply a want of intellectual 
vigor, proper to discharge the 








duties of the profession :—Fegy, 
in excess, confounds both under. 
standing and purpose. 

Mr. Baron Thompson is a 
amiable character, and_perfeétly 
respeétable in private life. 





CURE FOR THE HOOPING-COUGH. 


Axe of dried colt’s-foot leaves 
a good handful, cut them 
small, and boil them in a pint of 
spring water, till half a pint is 
boiled away; then take it off the 
fire, and when it is almost cold, 
strain it througla cloth, squeezing 
the herb as dry as you can, and 
then throw it away. Dissolve, in 
the liquor, an ounce of brown su- 
gar-candy, finely powdered, and 
give the child, (if it be about three 
or four years old, and so in pro- 
portion) one spoonful of it, cold 
or warm, as the season proves, 
three or four times a day, (or of- 
tener, if the fits of coughing come 
frequently) till well, which will be 
in two or three day; but it willal+ 
most immediately abate the fits of 
coughing. 
Virtue of this Medicine. 
THIS herb seems to bea speci- 
fic for the hooping-cough, (says the 
gentleman who kindly communi- 
catéd it to the world, in one of the 
public papers) and indeed for all 
others in old as well as young: it 
has wonderfully eased them, when 
nothing else would do it, and great- 
ly helps in shortness of breath ; and 
in the asthma and phthysic, conti- 
nues he, I-have not known any 
thing exceed it. Likewise in wast- 
ings or consumptions of the lungs, 
it has been found of excellent use, 
by its smooth, softening, healing 
qualities, even when there has been 
spitting of bleed, and rawness and 





soreness of the passages, with hoarse- 
ness, &c. in blunting the acrimo- 
nious humours, which, in such 
cases, are almost continually drip. : 
ping uponthem. It is to be ques 
tioned, whether, for these purpo- | 
ses, there is to be had, in the whole 
materia medica, a medicine so in- | 
nocent, so safe, and yet so pleasant 
© b ve 
and effectual; or that can afford | 
relief so soon as this will: for | 
grown peoplt make it stronger 
than for children—get the herb of 
the same year’s growth and drying, 
that you use it in, and the larget 
and fuller grown the leaves, the 
better, It is best to be made as 
you want it, and not too muchata 
time, especiaily in warm weather. 

1 shall only add, that upon the 
above remedy being made public, 
it was followed by several letters in 
the public papers, acknowledging 
the benefit received by it, (and 
heaping blessings upon the gene- 
rous communicator of it) as wel 
in cases of grown persons, as chil- 
dren—but one of the persons who 
wrote that he was sixty years of agty 
says he doubled the quantity o 
colt’s-foot, taking four spoonfuls, 
as often as the fit came upon him. 

N.B. When sugar-candy cal 
not conveniently be had, perhaps 
honey, or good clean brown sugar 
may be used instead of it; but * 
will be best to use the sugar-cal- 
dy, as mentioned, when it can be 
done. 


Messrs. 
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Itake the liberty of sending you an extract from Dr.. Walker's Lectures, 
made for my vwn use: the information it contains is calculated both to 
please and instrucz. Little is yet known of the insedts of our country ; and, 
respecting the history of those which are injurious to our useful plants, Dr. 

. Mitchill has justly observed, that we are almost entirely in the dark, and 
that “ that man would be laudably and beneficially employed, who should 
colle. what is knowable concerning the different moths, bugs, fiies and 
worms which infest our fields and gardens. A work of this kind, executed 
after the manner of Ginanni’s, or upon the Alan of Reaunmuar’s, would be 
acapitel addition to our Georgical fund of knowledge.”—I have lately 
received a large colleftion of American inseéts at the Museum, consisting 
of ipwards of seven hundred different species; and in order to promote a 


_ knowledge of the natural history of America, l have a well 


qualified er- 


son now employed in colleéting, as far as possible, all the insects and other 

animals which are natives of this country. In this business I solicit the aid 
- of my fellow citizens, trusting every individual will cheerfully firnish such 

materials as he may possess that will tend to promote this desirable end. 


March, 1 796. 


GARDINER BAKER, Proprietor 
of Tammany Museum, in the Exchange, New-York. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


PON this subject the anci- 
ents have left us nothing: 
Moffat published upon the sub- 
je 1654: Redi next made judi- 
Gious observations and explanati- 
ons upon insects, and entirely over- 
turned the doctrine of A®quivocal 
Generation, and proved that they 
were all produced “ ab ovo.” 
Swammerdam afterwards did much 
towards improving this subject, in 
his Biblia Natura, as published 
by Gaubius. Doétor Lister also 
touched usefully upon it. Madam 
ianne also figured many inseéts 

of West-India. Sir Hans Sloane 
too was a great Collector. Mr. 
Reaumur, in 1754, began his me- 
moirsupon them, and is very dif- 
fuse upon their transformation, 
metamorphoses, &c. but his work 
was voidof system. In this con- 
fused state Linnzeus found it, and 
has reduced it to the present ele- 
gant form; in which he has been 
followed by Sheeffer,Geoftroy, and 
others. Harris, Clarke, and others 
have made useful works upon in- 

March, 1706, 


sects. Besides these, there are 
Leuwenhoeck; Baker, Valisneri, 
and Needham, who have improv- 
ed the science by . microscopical 
observations. The insects of Swe- 
den are more numerous than the 
plantsi of that kingdom); the-for- 
mer are 1600 species, the latter 
1300; and the plants are better 
known than the inse¢ts. Reawmur 
makes the insects at Paris 1441. 
Les Pucerons or Aphides propa- 
gate their species for several gene- 
rations, (6, 7, or 8,) froma single 
copulation, and them stop; nor 
will the fecundation-go on any 
further without a new Coition, 
Berkenhout, in his outlines of na- 
tural history, has givema list of the 
inseéts of Britain, which he makes 
592. Doétor Walker has, how- 
ever, found upwards of goo, and 
probably the whole of Britain a- 
mount to twice that number, 
CHARACTERS. 

Thev are called inseéts from 
the incisions on their bodies; they 
have as many a5 four feet; they 

B : breathe 
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betathe through . pores in_ their 
sides, and not by the mouth; are 
covered with a hard cataphra¢tous 
coat; have no skeletons, and their 
heads are furnished with moveable 
antenna. It appears that these 
creaturesare more plentifultowards 
the A.quator, There is a great 
variety of sexes here, for in some 
the male and female parts of ge- 
neration are conjoined in the same 
animal.—The bees are principal- 
ly newtcals—The Aphin bring 
forth for a number of generations, 
and continue to breed wuhout 
any copulation. . They are almost 
wholly oviparcis, uniess the A- 
phis and afew others. be excep- 
ions. The nicus of insects is al- 
ways well, coitrived to furnish 
nevrisament to the nascent (cetus ; 
sore of the Muscw andIchneumons 
deposit their eggs in the bodies of 
other growing ferysales of differ- 
ent species, where they are nou- 
rished at the expence and death of 
the animals in whom. they reside. 
Respiration in them is perform- 

ed through lateral holes, generally 
nine in number, ina very peculiar 
manner. The Larva and Pupa 
breathe inasimilar manner through 
they spiracles of lateral stigmata, 
and.these serve both for inspira- 
tion ancéexpiration, as proved by 
Mr. Bonnet; and the air is not ta- 
ken in at the sparacles and emitted 
by tac mouth, anus, or cuticular 
pores, as Mr. Reaumur. afiirmed. 
inseéts live in air, tainted by pu- 
trilying substaaces, and thrive in 
phiogisticated.air, of whicha single 
imspiration is fatalto one of us; so 
thatthe old axiom is false, Omnia 


animatia exsanguta (iusedta) sine 
Chey are 
easilv. killed by putting oil to these 


bespiratione vivunt. 


| 
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METAMORPHOSES, 

r. The egg, (ovum) 2. The ca 
terpillar state or larva. 3. Pupa 
Aurelia, Nympha, or Crysalis, 4, 
The Complete Inseét. Some of 
them, as the genus of Aranea, ne- 
ver undergo the state of larva or 
eruca; but these are remarkable 
tor throwing off their coat, which 
the caterpillars that go through the 
whole of the changes never do, 
Beiore entering this state, cater- 
pillars go into the earth, like the 
Scarabeeus: some roll themselves 
into a leat, some go to the water, 
as the gnats, some get into. other 
animals, and others eat their way 
into vegetables; others again in- 
close themselves in a silken web. 
The insect Caterpillar is very vo- 
racious; but while they are in a 


state of pupa, they hardly ever eat, 


except the locusts. Tiey seldom 
eat much after arriving at the 
winged state, and even some of 
them are destitute of mouths, as 
the Ephemera; but they are. cer- 
tainly very susceptible of odours, 
and they probably have the sense 
of hearing. It is said that moths 
are destructive. to those woolen 
cloths only that have been dressed 
with grease; and whatever was the 
colour of that on which they fed, 
their feeces are constantly found to 
be uniform and unchanged. 
Insects are divided into three 
parts. a. The head, (caput.) 2 
trunk, (corpus.) 3. limbs, (ful- 
cra.) They are thought to be 
destitute. of ears and nostrils, and 
Linnaeus thinks they have no brain. 
They have large eyes, which, in 
most, are two in number, and 
frequently consisting of a conze- 
ries of smaller eyes,destitute of lids. 
‘Their antenne (horns) are thought 
to be the seat of asense unknowi 
to us, and are two in number: 
this organ is peculiar to insets: 
they are of various shapes, sizes, 
. and 


by 
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and proportions, and serve to orm 
many excellent generical charac- 
ters. The palpi (feelers) serve seem- 
ingly to handle their food, aud are in 
most four or-six in number, and are 
furnished with two, three, or iour 

joints. Their mouths are under 
the head, and in some under the 
thorax. Many insects have aros- 
trum of considerabie lengih: some 
have transverse maxilla: some 
have tongues rolled up in a spire. 

They in general have two eyes, each 
of which hasa pupil; but the Libel- 
lula has oculi compesiti, or single 
eyes, composed of many pupils. 
An insect is divided into thorax 
and abdomen; the upper part of 
the thorax is called dorsum; the 
lower the pectus. The abdomen 
is divided into the tergum above, 
and venter below. ‘The tail is 
reckoned among the members, and 
affords many good characteristic 
marks. ‘The ale (wings) are two 
or four, and are of a great va- 
riety of shapes, colours, and con- 
sistencies. The feet in general 
are Six ; there is a species of Papi- 
lio having only four. The Crabs 
and Spiders have always eight, and 
the Scolopendra has a great num- 
ber. The pedes (feet) are formed, 
in some for walking, in some for 

swimming, in others for leaping, 
&c. The Crus includes the Fe- 
mur, Tibia, Tzrsus, and Unguis, 
and is a word which Dr. Walker 
prefers to the Pedes of Linnzeus. 

.. The class of Znseé#s is divided 
mto orders: Valisneri endeavor- 
ed to class them according to their 
natural situations, but this was im- 
practicable. Mr. Swammerdam 
and Lyonnet endeavored to ar- 
range them according to their in- 
ternal struéture. Linnzeus has the 
merit of classing them with accu- 
racy and precision; and he has 
formed upon the shapes, &c. of 


® The Dermeftes Lardarius is a very deftructiv 
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the wings, ofder 1. Coleoptera: 
they have two membranaceous 
wings under the crustacbous ones: 
these are subdivided into ‘several 
parts, according tothe shape of the 
anteane. Order 2. Hemiptteras 
they have an hard crust on: half 
their wings, the other half being 
withouta crust. Order 3. Lesidpp~ 
‘era; such as have wings covered 
with scales. Order 4. Neuropteray 
having four membranaceous wings 
iuiterspersed with nerves or fibres. 
Order §. Hymenopterae such as. 
have membranaceous wings, and 
have tails armed with a sting. 
Order 6. Diptera: such as have 
simply two wirigs: and, Order 7. 
Afitcra: sach as have no wings at 
all. Several attempts have been 
made by late writers, to. improve 
Linnaus’s arrangement, but none 
has yet been discovered that is so 
accurate, nor perhaps will ever one 
appear so natural and elegant. 

Order. 1. Cotrorrenas 

Hard crusts covering their 
wings. Sect..1. Such as have An- 
tennee, with a bulb on the ends 
(Antennis clavatis.) 

Genus, 189 Scarabaus, thebeetle 
tribe in 87 species. 


Species. 
7 do. 
Dermestes,* 39 do. 


Genus, 190 Lucanus, 
igt 
1g2 
193 


Prinus, 
Hister, 
194 Gyrinus, 
195 Byrrhus, 6 do. 
196 = Silpha, 35 dos 
The species ot Silpha-are re- 
matkable for aevouring carrion, 
hey lay their eggs im it, which are 
wondrtully auemenrous. 4 
197 Cassida, $4 Species. 
198 Coccinella, the lady- 
bug in 49 species. sis 
199 Chrysomela (graminis, 
sometimes destroys whole tracts of 
grass in Sweden) in 122 species, 
Genus, 
: infeét to msat. 


6 do. 
6 do, 
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Genus 200 Hispa, in 4. species. 

202 Bruchus, in 7 do. 

202 Curculio, the Wee- 
vil Genus, ings species. Doctor 
Walker found 2:0 species of these 
iaseéts in Scotland. 

203 Attelabus, in 13 species. 

204 Ceratnbyx, in 83 do. 

The Capricorn Beetle is a spe- 
cies of this genus; the whole of it 
is remarkable for being wholly 
phytovorous (living in plants.) 

205 Leptura, in 25 species, is 
called the Wood-beetle, and is very 
nearly allied to the Cerambyx ; 
they are devourers of wood and 
timber, : 

206 Necydalis, in 11 species. 

207 Lampyris, in 18 do. 

208 Cantharis, in 27 do. 

The Glow-worm of England is 
a species of this; the female of 
which is Apterous,-and the male 
Coleopterous ; the female only has 
the phosphorescent appearance, 
lodged in the tlwee last annuli of 
the tail, which serves to inform the 

males where they are. Three of 
them inclosed in a phial, enabled 
Doctor Walker to read in the dark 
of midnight. 

209 Elater (Snapping Bug) in 

35 species. 

210 Cieindela, in 14 species. 

211 Buprestis, in 29 do. called 
in Scotland tae Burn Cow. 

212 Dytiscys, in 23 species: 
they live im water. 

213 Carabus,in 43 species,called 
in England Ground Beetles: they 
deposittheir egys in the earth,which 
when they turn to Caterpillars, are 
very prejudicial to gardens. 

214 Tenebrio, in 33 species. 

21§ Meloe, in 16species. The 
Meloe Proscarabeus when caught 
exudes from the joints of its legs 

an oleaginous fluid, which pro- 

bably is an acrid matter. The 

Festeatorius is the fly put into the 

common blistering plaister. 
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216 Mordella, in 6 species, 

217 Staphylinus, in 26 do. 

218 Forficula (Barwig) in 2do, 

Order IJ. Hemiprera. 

They ail have a rostrum turned 
downwards under the breast. (Ala 
hemelytrate: superioribus semi- 
coriaceis; sed margine interiore 
impositis. ) 

219 Blatta, in 10 species. The 
Blatta Americana is the Cock- 
roach. 

220 Mantis, in 14 species. 

221 Gryllus, including the lo- 
custs, &c. in 61 species. 

222 Fulgora, ing species. 

223 Cicada, in 51 species. These 
are the Grasshoppers; are remark- 
able forthe briskness of their leap: 
they are not so destruétive to ve- 
getables as the Gryllt. 

224 Notoneéta, in 3 species, 
are all natives of Britain. 

225 Nepa, in 7 species. 

226 Cimex, in 121 species,com- 
prehending the Bugs. ‘The Lee- 
tularius is the Bed-bug. Nobody 
knows where it lives while in the 

fields. It was scarcely known in 
England before 1670. 

227 Aphis, in 33 species: they 
lay eggs in winter, but are vivipa- 
rous in summer. A single copu- 
lation will fcecundate the females 
of the family for six or seven ge 
nerations. 

228 Chermes, in 17 species. 

229 Coccus, in 22'do. | 

230 Thrips, in 5 do. 

Order JI]. Leriporrera, 

Have four wings covered with 
scales; have a spiral involuted 
tongue, and an hairy body. They 
comprehend the moths and but- 
terflies. 

231 Papilio, in 273 species. 

232 Sphinx, in 47 do. 

233 Phaloena, in 460 do. 

1. Papilio: they are most fre- 
quent in warm climates, and afe 
more plentiful in Sovth than 

| North- 
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North-Britain. Dr. Walker dis- 

covered 40 species in Scotland, 

but above 70 have been caught 

in England; they are not enabled 

towithstand bad weather; they are 
remarkable for theu--gaudy colaurs, 
and beauty. 2. The Sphynx, or 

Hawk-moth, is a very ravenous in- 

set. 3. The Phaloena js more nu- 

merous than any genusof vegetables 
or animals known; and although 
Linnzus has enumerated so many, 
yet it is probable that two thirds of 
the whole are not yet mentioned 
by any writer. 

Order IV. Nevroprera, 

Have four naked reticulated 
wings, and are destitute of stings. 

234 Libellula, in 21 species, 
with their varieties. 

235 Ephemera, in 11 species. 
The May-fly of Anglers, is a spe- 
cies of this genus; they never eat 
while in their winged state; are 
said by some to have no mouths, 
and to live only one day. 


236 Phryganea, in 24 species. 
237 Hemerobius, in 15 do. 
The Pearl-fly is a species of it. 
238 Myrmeleon, in 5 species. 
239 Panorpa, the Scorpian Fly, 


In 4 species. 
240 Raphidia, the Camel Fly, 
in 3 species. 

Order VV. HymenoprTera, 
‘Have four miembranaceous 
Wings, and stings in their tails. 

241 Cynips, in 19 species. 

hese are the inseéts that form 
Galls and Bedegua. 

242 Tenthredo, called the Saw- 
fy, in 55 species. 

243 Sirex, in + do. 

244 Ichneumon, in 77 do. 
. 245 Sphex'(calledGroundBees) 
IN 38 species. Ttisa genus between 
the Apis and Vespa. 

246 Chrysis, in 7 species. 

247 Vespa (wasps) in 28 ditto. 
The-Crabro is the Hornet, and is 
hot found in Scotland. 
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248 Apis, (the Bee-tribe) in 55 
species. This enumeration must 
be incomplete, for in an English 
Museum, Dr. Walker saw §9 spe- 
cies, caught in South-Britain, ma- 
ny of which were not notived by 
Lianzus. 

249 Formica, the Ants, ia 18 
species. : 

250 Mutilla, in ro species. 

Order VI. Diprera, 

Have two wings. 

251 (Estrus, in § species; they 
infest horses, oxen, sheep, and rein- 
deer, by laying their eggs upon 
them where they hatch, eat through 
the skin, and cause pain, uneasi- 
ness, and sometimes death to the 
animal. 
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Tipula, in 58 species. 

253 Musca, the¥lies, in r2gdo. 

254 Tabanus, (the Horse-Fly) 
or Flegg, in 19 species. 

255 Culex, (musketoes) gnats, 
In 7 species. 

256 Empis, in 5 species. 

257 Conops, in 13 do. 

258 Asilus, in 17 do. 

259 Bombylius, in 5 do. 

260 Hippobosca, in 4 do. in- 
fests horses. 

Order VII. ApTera, 

Have no wings. 

261 Lepisma, in 3 species. 

262 Podura, in 14 do. 

263 Termes, in 3 do. 

264 Pediculuss(theLouse kind) 
in 40 species. Ir is rkabl 
that almost every animal Tims: ite 
peculiar sort of Louse. ee 

265 Pulex,(Fleas) in'2 spectes. 

266 Acarus, in 35 speciex “To 
this gentis belongs the inseét that ~ 
causes the itch and dysentery. 

267 Phalangium, in 9 species. 

268 Aranea,(Spiders) in 47 do. 

269 Scorpio, in6do. 

270 Cancers, (Crabs, Shrimps, 
Lobsters, Prawns, &c.) m 87 spe- 
cies. It is tobe presumed that not a 
third part of the species of the Bee 
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nus Can¢er are ehumerated by 
Linnaeus. 

Mvaneus, Sea Spider. 

Horridus, the prickly Pertin Sco- 
tor. 

Bernerdus, the S‘. Bernardor 
Hermit Crab. 

Gamaruas, Lobster. 

Astacus, English eray fish. A 

Culex, the Sand-ieaper. 


Mafonie Rélicks of Dr. Brown. 


27: Monoculus, in 9 species 
The Poly heni us is our Horse foci, 
272 Oniscus, In 15 species, 
273 Scolopendra,; in t1 do, 
274. Julus, in 8-do. 
Besides some addenda to the gene. 
va Of Chrysometa, Curculio, Ce. 
rambix, Leptura, Flater, Bupresa, 
Meleo, Papilio, and Pialzena, 





For the New-York Magazine. 


Riasonic Relicks of Dr. Brown, preserved by Dr. Lawrence, of Newtounm 
Fyom the original Manuscript in the possession of Dr. Mitchill, Ehui- 
dating what is said of his Life and Charaéter by Dr. Beddoes, pages 5 


and By. 
HE paper contdins the order 
of business and the toasts 
givém.one evening in his Latin 
Lodge of the Romasz Eagle. 
Vota. ( Toasts.) 
1. Floreat Aquila Romana. 
2. Régiet Arti: (The craft.) 
3- Magnoapud Scotos magistro, 
¢t circulis (lodges) ei parentibus. 











4. = Americanos, &c. 

5. Anglos, &c. 

6, —— Hibernos, &c. 

7. Munerain magno nostro cir- 
cuio (grand lodge) gerentibus. 

8. Probis virts et pulchris puel- 


fis. 

g. Mortalium erumne pellai- 
var.: | 
ro. Venus, Ceres et Bacchus 
numeguam desint probis. Aidifica- 
goribus (good Masons.) 

it. Bonorwm zdificatorum ara- 
trum procpdat. 

12. Saltiseum plena Orumeni. 

: 3. Vevtum gaudium merentibus. 

ig. Libertas liberis animis. 

1§~ Foveamus ulnis quas cordi 
¢st amare, 

16 fedifieatoribus et wdifica 
torun? prolt, et omnibus, qua vel 
foventur vel foveri cupiunt ab edi- 
ficatoribus. 


17. Provideatur quibus non pro 
Visuum est. 

Sacerdos benedicat, debita om 
nbim bonorum datori, veneratione, 

This bemng done, and the master 
of the lodge (Brown himself ) not 
being present, a glass was filledto 
his name, and drank with the en- 
suing sentiment:— : 

Carisimo, spectatissimo, Inge 
niosisimo Aquilz Romana Me 
gistro;-—cujus sub auspicis, bons 
cum homnibus, Aquila pacemet 
culturn, non arma et cadem pre 
s¢ ferens, mirantibus Britannis sub 
lata est, et sub cujus cura floret é 
florebit;-—et cujus ingenio, ex arte 
conjecturali et parti sili omnibus 
suis partibus constante, medic 
ad vera scientiam redacta esti— 
quique solus medicina magistty 
suos amiat et a suis amatur:—Om- 
nia prospera succedant magusté 
nostr@ (Mrs. Brown) et proli eu 

After which, the following note 
was read, intimating that he ws 
not present on account of impr 
sonment, and apologizing to hi 
disciples, many of whom wert 
members of his lod ve, why be had 
failed to meet them and give them 
lectures ;— 


Persecution¢ 
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The Power of Friend/hip. 


Persecutione plusquam Diocle- 
sand, carissimm discipuli! . vester 
magister et praeceptor ad carcerem 
compulsus sum. Pendens a meis 
discipulis, opte et spero vestrum 
presidium; vosque non gravatu- 
10s, solitis. horis Elementorum me- 
dicing inventorem etiam in Car- 
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cere visere et praecepta medica ac- 
cipere. Quo faéto, omnia deinde 
mihi et vobis prospere cedant; et, 
ut par est, semper vos, ut, cerebro 
meo natos (children of my brain) 
agnoscam foveboque. diss 

They went and heard him ig 


jail! 





THE POWER OF FRIENDSHIP—A TALE, 
[Continued from page 64. } 


§ soon as the widow Cifuen- 
tes was alone, she turned ex- 
tremely thoughtful. She then felt 
the utmost force of her passion for 
Don Juan, and imagining herself 
worse recompensed than she re- 
ally was; “ How cruel and un- 
just,” said she sighing, * is that 
power which delights in inflaming 
disagreeing hearts! I don’t love 
Don Fadrique, and he adores me; 
and | burn for Don Juan, whose 
thoughts are taken up by ano- 
ther! Ah, Mendoca, no more re- 
proach my indifference; thy friend 
has sufficiently revenged it.” At 
these words, struck with a quick 
sense of grief and jealousy, she 
dropped several tears: but hope, 
which assuages lovers’ pains, soon 
represented various flattering ima- 
ges to her mind. It suggested to 
her, that perhaps her rival might be 
dangerous; that Don Juan might 
not be less seized by her charms 
than amuzed by her favors, and 
that it was no hard matter to get rid 
of such feeble ties. But to enable 
her to judge what she ought to be- 
lieve of the Toledan, she was re- 
solved to speak with him in private. 
She seat for him; he came; and 
when they were alone, Donna 
Theodora thus began :—— 
“ Tnever thought that love could 
make a well-bred man forget the 
tomplaisance due to the jadies : 


and yet, Don Juan, since you have 
been in love, you avoid my house, 
for which I think I have reason to 
complain: but 1 am yet willing to 
believe that it is not of your own 
accord that you fly me; pet 
your lady may have forbid you 
seeing me. Confess it tome, Don 
Juan, and J willexcuse it. I Know 
lovers’ actions are not free; they 
dare not disobey their mistresses.” 
—‘+ Madam,” answered the Tole- 
dan, “I grant that my conduct 
ought to surprise you; but let me 
beg of you not to,put me to justify 
it. Satisfy yourself with knowing 
that I have reason to avoid you.” — 
«¢ What can that reason be?” re-~ 
plied Donna Theodora, nota litile. 
moved; ‘ I desire you would tell 
it me.”—* Well, Madam,” replied 
Don Juan, “ you must be obeyed; 
but I shall not pity you if you hear 
mere than you desire to know, 

‘+ Don Fadrique,” adds he, “has 
related to you theadventure which 
obliged me to quit the Castle. Ia 
my travelling to Toledo, with a 
heart full of resentment a 
women, I defied the whole, sex 
ever to surprise me, With this 
fierce disposition approached Va- 
leritia; I met yous and what per- 
haps no other man has 2een able to 
do, I sustained the first sight of * 
vou without being moved. leven 
looked on vou again afterwards 

with 
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with impunity: but alas, how dear 
I payed: for a few resolute-days! 
You at last conquered my resist- 
ance: your beauty, wit and charms 
have-exercised themselves on a re- 
bel: in aword, I have all the love 
for you which you are capable of 
inspiring. This, Madam, is what 
keeps me from you. The lady 
which you.were told monopolized 
my thoughts is but an imaginary 
ue; and I only feigned the mak- 
ing Mendoca my confident, to pre- 
vent.any suspicions I might raise 
in hima by my refusal to visit you 
with him.” 

This unexpected discourse filled 
Donna Theodora with such extra- 
ordinary joy, that she could not 
help discovering it. ’Tis indeed 
true, she did not concern herself at 
all to hide it; but instead of arming 
her eyes with some sort of severity, 
looking on the Toledan with a very 
tender air, she said, “ You have 
told me your secret, Don Juan, and 
1 will aiso discover mine. Insensi- 
ble of the sighs of Don Alvaro 
Ponce, litte moved at Mendoca’s 
flames, | led an easy, undisturbed 
Jife, when chance brought you near 
the wood where wemet. Notwith- 
standing the confusion I was in, I 
yet observed you offered me your 
assistance with a very good grace; 
and the way in which you parted 
the two furious rivals gave me an 
advantageous opinionof your valor 
and address, But the means you 
proposed to reconcile them dis- 

I could not without 


sed me. 
emley seesolve on the choice of 


either, But not to conceal-any 


thing from you, | believe you had 
then a small share in my repug- 
nance; for at the very moment 
that my mouth, forced by necessi- 
ty, named Don Fadrique, I felt my 
heart declare for the unknown ca- 
valier. From taat day (which I 
may call happy, since you have 
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owned your passion) your meri 
augmented my value for you, 

** From you,” continued she,«] 
conceal no part of my thoughts, 
but impart them to you with the 
sare frankness that I told Mendog 
I did not love him. A woma 
who has the misfortune to conceive 
a passion for a person that can ne- 
ver love her, is in the right tore. 
strain herself, and at least revenge 
her weakness by an eternal silence; 
but I take it for granted, that] 
may, Without scrupie, discoveran 
innocent tenderness to a man whose 
intentions are lawful: yes, [amin 
raptures to find you love me, and 
for that blessing render thanks to 
heaven, which doubtless destined 
us for each other.” 
~ After these words the lady re- 
mained silent, to give Don Juan 
leave to speak, and room to disco- 
ver those shining transports of joy 
and gratitude with which she be- 
lieved she had inspired him: but 
instead of appearing” enchanted 
with what he had heard, he was 
prefoundly thoughtful and melan- 
choly.—** What do [{ see, Don 
Juan?” continued she. When 
to make you a fortune, which ano 
ther would think worth enjoying, 
I forget the strict modesty of my 
sex, and shew you a soul charmed 
with you, can you resist the: joy 
such an engaging declaration ough 
to raisein your You remain m2 
frozen sileace; nay, I see even 
grief in your eyes: ‘ah, Don Jualy 
what strange effects have my fa- 
vors produced!” 

“ Alas! what other effects, Ma 
dam,”’ said the Toledan, interrupt 
ing her with a melancholy a% 
* could they produce on a heart 
like mine? The greater degrees ol 
passion you discover for me, % 
much the more miserable I am 
You are not ignorantw hat Mendoca 
has done for me, and know the s* 
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cred friendship in which we are 
mutually engaged, Can I then 
found my happiness on the ruins 
of his most charming hopes?””— 
% You are too nice,” said Donna 
Theodora; “I never promised 
Don Fadrique any thing which can 
obstruét my offering you my faith 
without incurring his censure, and 
your receiving it without injustice. 
I own that the thoughts of an un- 
happy friend ought to give you 
some uneasiness; but, Don Juan, 
can that counterbalance the happy 
fate which attends you ?”—“ Yes, 
Madam,” replied he warmly, “such 
afriend asMendoca has more power 
over me than you imagine. If you 
could conceive all the tenderness 
and force of our friendstup, what 
a miserable obje&t of pity would 
youfind me? Should I thus treat 
Don Fadrique, who has hidden 
nothing from me? My interestsare 
become his, and the least concerns 
of mine never escape his vigilant 
care: to say all ina word, I share 
his soul with you, Alas! had I 
been destined to accept your favors, 
youshou!d have shewn them before 
Thad entered into such striét bonds 
of friendship: then, charmed with 
the happiness of pleasing you, I 
should have looked on Mendoca 
With no other eyes than those of a 
tival; my heart, guarded against 
the aifection he expressed for me, 
would not have returned it, and I 
Should not have had those obliga- 
tiows T have at present tohim. But, 


Adium, *tis mow too late; I have . 


rectived all the services he could 
reader me; L have followed the in- 
clination I had-for him; gratitude 
and vaffe‘tion have tied me up. so 
tlose, that I am reduced to the 
cruel necessity of renouncing the 
porous fortune which you offer 
me, 7 


Ww Te _ 4 7 
“eETE Donna Tineode ra, Wnose 
my ’ 


e.3 he srniuvesr.e-! cul. m ee 
. ¥* WCre Covered with tears, aried 


Mare? 1796. 
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This disturbed the Toledan;” he 


felt his resolution shaken: and de 
caying; wherefore he said. with a 
voice continually interrupted wits 
sighs, * Adieu, Madam, adie; I 
must fly, to preserve my virtue; £ 
cannot bear your tears, they-render 
you too formidable. IT. 
myself from you for ever, and de- 
plore the loss of so many charms 
which my inexorable fri i 
forces me to sacrifice.” ‘These 
words ended, he retired with the 
poor remains of constancy, which 
were not a little difficult to retain. 
After his departure the widow 
(Cituentes was agitated by @thows 
sand confuse@’emotions. She wag 
ashamed of having declared herself 
toa man whom she ¢ould not keep, 
Yet finding no room to doubt but 
his passion was equal to her’s, and 


that the iaterest of his friend abone . 


was what made him refuse'thehand 
she offered, she was so just as to-adl- 
mire so very rare an instance of 
friendship, instead of beiag offentl- 
ed at it. Notwithstanding which 
she could not avoid being affi@ed 
at ‘missing her desired succesd, 
wherefore she resolved for the 
country on the next eae divert 
her melancholy, or ratherte aug» 
ment it; for solitude naturally tends 
rather to strengthen than weaken 
love. 

Don Juan, on the ofher site, 
not finditg Mendoca in his apai t+ 
ment, locked himself wp in his awa, 
abandoning himself wholiy te {i 
grief; for after what hé had’ done 
for his friend, he thought he miyht 
be allowed at least a sigh. Bur 
Don. Fadriqwe soon came te in- 
terrupt his thoughttulness; and 
concluding by his face that he was 
indisposed, he discovered no sngull 
concern: 30 that Don Juan, “to 
remove it, was forced to assur= 
him he wanted novairg bat rest. 
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Mendoca instantly left him to his 
ais, asmore sensibly touched the 
Toledan with his misfortune. “O 
heaven,” said he to.himself, “why 
must the most tender friendship 
in the world. occasion all the mi- 


ry. ot my jife!”’ 
Phe following day Don Fad- 
rique was not yet risen, when word 
was brought him that Donna 
Theddora and her whole family 
were gone to her seat of Villa 
Real, from. whence it was not 
probable they would soon return. 
‘This news less disturbed him on 
the pain he knew he should suffer 
bythe. distance of his beloved ob: 
ject, than that her departure was 
made a secret to him. Without 
knowing what to think, he took 
it for an ill presage. He rose to 
visit his friend,. as well to talk 
with. him coacerning it, as to in- 
quire after his health. But having 
just got dressed, Don Juan enter- 
ed his chamber, saying, “ I come 
myself to remove the uneasiness 
1 gave you;,1am very well to-day.” 
ee That good news,” answered 
Mendoca, “ a little consoles me, 
after the ILI have received.”” The 
‘Toledan asked what that was; and 
Don Fadrique, after sending away 
his servants, said, “ Donna Theo- 
dora is, this morning gone into the 
country, where it is believed she 
intends ¢ leng stay. Jam very 


much surprised at it: why should. 


she hide it from me? What think 
-youw of it; Den Juan? Have I not 
reason to be alarmed at it?” 

The Toledan carefully avoided 
telling him his-real sentiments, and 
endeavored to persuade him that 
Dona Theodora might go out of 
town, without giving any reason 
for is fears. But Mendoca, very 
littic satished with the reasons which 
ais friend gave to hearten himsinter- 
rupted him: % Ati this discourse,” 
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said he, * cannot remove the jee 
lousy I have conceived. Perhaps] 
may imprudently have done some. 
thing which may have displeased 
Donna Theodora, and to punish it, 
she leaves me without condescends 
ing so far as to let me know m 
crime. However ’tis, I can’t live 
in this uncertain condition; Don 
Juan, let’s follow her; my horses 
shall be ready instantly.” —* [ ad- 
vise you,” said the Toledan, not 
to take any person with you: her 
explanation of this condué ought 
to be without witnesses.””—“ Don 
Jaan will not be accounted more 
than proper,” replied Don Fad- 
rique; “ Donna Fheodora is not 
ignerant that you know all that 
passes in my heart. She values 
you; and far from being an obsta- 
cle, you'll be assisting in the ap- 
peasing her in my favor.”—* No, 
Don Fadrique,” replied he, “ my 
presence cannot be serviceable to 
you; I therefore conjure you to go 
alone.” —-“ No, dear Don Juan,” 
returned Mendoca, “ we will go 
together, I expect this complaisance 
from your triendship.”—“ How 
tyrannical isthat !” cried the Tole- 
dan with an air of grief: “ why do 
you exaét from my friendship whet 
it ought not to grant you!” 
These words, which Don Fad- 
nique did not comprehend, andthe 
warmth with which they were at- 
tered, surprised him. He looked 
very intently on his friend; “ Don 
Juan,” said he, “ what is the mean- 
ing of those words I have just 
heard? What horrid suspicion 1- 
ses in my mind! Ah! you 0 
much afili€t me by your too great 
constraint! Speak! what is the 


cause of the unwillingness to g? 
along with me which you express 
ed?”——“ ] would willingly hide it 
from you,” answered the Toledan; 
“¢ but since you yourself force me 
to discover it, I must no longer 

conceal 
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t live 


conceal it. Let us never more, Don 
Fadrique, applaud the sympathy of 
our afection; it is but too pertect. 
The beauty which has wounded 
‘ou has not spared your friend, 
ana Theodora—’’—* Yoa wiil 
then be my rival!” interrupted 
Mendoca, turning pale.  Lver 
since I discerned my love,” return- 
ed Don Juan, “ I have struggled 
against it, I have continually a- 
voided the sight of the widow Ci- 
fuentes; you know it, and have 
blamed me for it: I triurophed at 
last over my passion, though I 
could not destroy it. But yesterday 
that lady sent to acquaint me, that 
she desired to speak with me at her 
house. J went: she asked why I 
seemed toavoid her. At last I was 
forced to discover the true cause ; 
believing, that, after that declara- 
tion, she would approve my inten- 
tion of always flying the sight of 
her; but, by a fantastical turn of 
my ill stars—shali I teil you? yes, 
Mendoea, I must tell you——I found 
Donna Theodora strongly prepos- 
sessed with a passion for me.” ’ 
Though Don Fadrique was the 
best natured and most reasonable 
man in the world, he was seized 
with a fit of rage at these words, and 
here interrupted his friend ; “* Hold, 
Don Juan,” said he, “ rather pierce 
mly breast than pursue this fatal re- 
citalt You are not content with 
Owning yourself my rival, but also 
tnform me that she loves you: just 
heaven, what is it that you venture 
to umpart to me! You put our 
friendship to too severe atrial. But 
why do I say our friendship? you 
ve long since violated it by en- 
couraging the perfidioussentiments 
ou have aow declared to mie. 
Ow much was I mistaken? I 
thought you generous and mag- 
hanimous, but find you a faithless 
nd, since you can entertain a 
Passion which wounds me. [ 
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am sinking under this unexpei 
blow, which Fifeel the heavier from 
being given by a hand—’—* Tn 
the name of God, Mendoea,”” ins 
terrupted the Toledatin his turn, 
“allow yourself a moment’s pa- 
tience; I am not a false friend: 
hear me, and you will repent calling 
me by that odious name.” ° 

He then related what had. passed 
between the widow Cifuentes and 
him; the tender owning of her pas- 
sion, and the persuasions she used 
to engage him to yield without 
scruple to his love. - He repeated 
his answer; and as he advanced in 
the relation of what a firm resoh- 
tion he discovered, by the samede- 
grees Don Fadrique perceived his 
anger to wear off. “ Ar last,” adds 
Don Juan, “ friendship overcame 
love, and I refused to give my faith 
to Donna Theodora. = te, in 
angry despite ; but, great God, how 
iteeppgtabie was the ief Which 
her tears occasioned! I cansnever 
remember them without 
afresh at the danger I ran. Tbe- 
gan to believe myself barbarous; 
and for some momerits, Mendoca, 





#4 





my heart became unfaithful to 

I did not yet yield to my weakne: 
but escaped those ¢ us tears 
by a hasty fight. ‘But "tis not 
enough to haveavoided thi 


Igery 
it ought tobe feared for the future; 
I must hasten my departure: I wiil 
no naere exp»se myself to Theo- 
dora’s eyes. After all this, will 
Don Fadriqué any more’ accuse 
me of ingratitude and perfidious- 
nessr” midi 

“ No,” replied Mendoca, em- 
bracing him; * T‘return you all 
your innocence: my eyes are open ; 
pardon the unjust repreaches gf a 
lover who fad lost all his hopes. 
Alas! ought Ftéthink that Donia 
Theodora could see you tong with- 
out loving yor, aa@ yiercitig to 
those charms whose power i oe 
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self have tried? _ You area true 
friend; 1 will, no more charge my 


misery. on any thing but for- 


tune; and far trom-hating you, I 
feel my tenderness for you increase 
each minute. Can you renounce 
the possession of Donna Theodora! 
Can you comquer your love, and 
shall net I naake an effort to re- 
strain mine! I ought to equal you 
in generosity! Don Juan, follow 
the inclination which draws you; 

the widow Cifuentes; let 


* my heart, if it will, sigh.”—** You 


ess me in vain,” replied the To- 
tedan; “ I ceafess I have a violent 
ssion for her; but your repose is 
dearer'to me than my own happi+ 
ness.” Ought then,” answered 


_ « he Torture. 


ra’s renose to be indifferent? [ep 
us not. flatter ourselves; the inclj- 
nation, sh2 has for you decides 

fate. Though you should remove 
yourself, though to yield her to me 
you should spend a deplorable life 
in far distant countries, Eshould be 
never the better for it: since, as 
she never yet was pleased with me, 
she never wall: Heaven has re- 
served her for you alone; she loved 
vou from the first moment she saw 
you: in awword, she cannot be hap- 
py without you. . Accept then the 
hand whicli she offers, accomplish 
her desires, and your own: leave 
me to my ill fortune, and don’t 
make all three miserable, when one 
may exhaust all the rigor of destix 








Don Fadiique, ““ Doana ‘Theodo~ ny.” (To be continued) 
THE TORTURE. 


Sgr are but few people 
who have not heard of the 


method practised in somecountries 
to extort confessions from persons 
supposed guilty of crimes.—The 
‘ToRxvure. carries with it an idea 
of horrer; and that horror must 
be doubly increased upon the sup- 
position of aa innocent person’s 
being the subject of the abominable 
operations of the rack. The fol- 
lowing anecdote will elucidate this 
subject: it happened in Germany, 
where it is a capital erime-to kill 
a horse or a mule, and in some 
pa:ts of which country weare told 
the Torture still exists. 

“ A conscientious judge, having 
ebserved the effect of the rack on 
supposed criminals, in making 
them ready to confess any thing, 
ta the sacrificing of their lives, in 


“ order to get nelessed. from the tor- 


ture, felt in his own mind some 
strong sensations on the conviétion 

t acoweed persons by, such ome- 
thods ; ngsoru ich, that from scine- 


thing which had happened ina 
particular case, his concern was so 


great, as to determine him upon 


trying an experiment. # 
“In the prosecution of | his 
scheme, he took care one night to 
keep his servants all employed, s0 
that no one but the groom could 
go into the stable; when all were 
asleep, he went into the stable him- 
self, and cut off the tail of his horse, 
in consequence of which the ani- 
mal bled to death. Great cont 
sion, it must he supposed, follow, 
ed the discovery of the mischiel. 
In the morning, when the master 
was informed of what had happea- 
ed, he of course appeared greatly 
incensed, Striét inquiries were 
made for the person who could 
have committed-an act of such 
airocitvy, but without effect. i 
was no difficult matter for the ser- 
vants (the. gram only excepted) 
to exculpate themmseives, and he was 
apprehended and committed to pri- 
sou. The poor fellow, upom his 
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‘onment, it may be supposed, - sentence of hanging passed 

proee ne guilty; but the’ pre: him, when his master went pay 
scriptions being very strong against tribunal, and there exposed the’ 
him, he was ordered to the rack, fallibility of confessions, obtained 
where the extreme torture soon by such means, by owning the fa& 
wrung from him a confession of himself, and disclosing his motives 
the crime alledged, he chusing to for the experiment: since whith 


submit to death, rather than en- time the practice has been diseon. 
dure the misery he was underge- 


tiaued in that court, of applying 
ing. Upon this confession, he had the torture in amy ease.” : 
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An Account of the Manner in which the,Gondolieri of Venice sing the 


Stanzas of Tasvo. , 


[From the feeond volume of ‘ Curiofities of Literature. ] 


ty 


'T is well known that in Venice 
_ the gondolicrs know by. beart 
long passages from Arioste and 
esso, and are wont to wng them 
in their own melody, Burt this ta- 
lent: seems at present on the decline; 
at least, after taking some. pains, 
I could find no more than two 
persoms, who delivered to me in 
this way a passage from ‘Tasso. | 
There are always two. concern- 
ed, who alternately sing the stro- 
phes. We know the melody even- 
tually by. Rousseau, to whose songs 
it printed; it has properly no 
melodious movement, and is.a sort 
of medium between the canto fer- 
mo andthe canto figurato; it ap- 
‘ proaches to the former by recitati- 
vical declamation, and to the latter 
by passages and course, by which 
one syllable.js detained and embel- 
lished. j 
_ entered. a gondola by moon- 
light; one singer placed himself for- 
wards and the other aft, and thus 
proceeded to Ss. Georgio. One 
began the song; when he had emled 
his strophe, the other took up the 
lay, and so continued she song al- 
ternately. ‘Throughout the whole 
of it, the same notes inv ariably re- 
turned, but actording to the sub- 
- Je matter of the strophe, thev laid 


a greater or # sinaller stress, some 
times on one and sometimesonano~ 
tlicr note, and indeed changed?the 
enunciation, of the whole strophe, 
as the objeét of the poem altered. 
On the whole, however, their 
sounds were hoarse and scream 
they seemed, in: ‘the ‘manaier” 


cil rude uncivilized men, to take» 


554 8 


the excellency of their singing im 
< ° 7 sew 
force of voice; one pines ‘tea. 


rous of conquering’ the other by 


the strength of his lings; and'ss fer" 
fom receiving delight, peer) 


T was in the box of the *gon; 
from this scene, that I found my- 
self in a very Unpleasant situation, 
My companion, to whom 1 
commuticated this circumstance, 
being very desirous to keep up the 
crceat of his countrymen, assured 
me, that this singing was very de- 
lightful when Heafd at*a distanee, 
Accordingly we got.out upon tie 
shove, leaving one’ of the singers 
in the gondola, while’ the. other 
went to the distance of some’ bun- 
dred paces. "They now began to 
cing against one another, and I 
kept walking upand dow p detween 
tom both, so as aways to leave 
him who was to begin’ his* rt. 
i frequently »tobd Stil anid Wear- 
Lened to the one ald to. the other. 
Here 
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Here the scene was properly in- 
troduced. Thestrong declamatory, 
and as it were shrieking sound, met 
the ear from far, and called forth 
the attention; the quickly succeed- 
ing transitions, which necessarily 

ired to-be sung in a lower tone, 
seemed like plaintive strains suc- 
ceeding the vociferations of emo- 
tion or of pain. ‘The other, whe 
listened attentively, immediately 
began where the former left off, 
answering -him in milder or more 
vehement notes, according as the 
wiport of the strophe required. 
Ihe sleepy canals, the lofty build- 
ings, the splendor of the moon, 
the deep shadows of the gondolas 
that moved like. spirits hither and 
thither, increased the striking pecu- 
liatity of the scene; and amurdst all 
these circumstances, it was easy to 
confess the character of this won- 
derful harmony. 
_ dt suits perfectly well with an 
ilesolitary mariner, lyingat length 
in his vessel at rest on one of these 
canals, waiting for his companions 
or for a fare, the tiresomeness of 
which situation is somewhat alle- 
viated by the songs and poetical 
storieshe has in memory. Heoften 
raises hjs voice as loud as he can, 
which extends itself to a vast dis- 
tance over the tranquil mirror, and 
as all is sti}l around, he isas it were 
in a solitude in the midst of a large 
and populoms town. Here is no 
cattling of carriages, no noise of 
foot passengers; a silent gondola 
elides now and then by him, of 
which the splishings of the oars 
are scareeBy to be heard, 

Ata distance he hears another, 
perhaps utterly usknown to him. 
Melody and verse immediately at- 

ich the two strangers; he becomes 
tue respomive eche to the former, 


‘and exerts himself to be heard as he 
heard the other. By a tacit cop. 
vention they alternate verse for 
verse; though the song should Jast 
the whole night through, they en 
tertain themselves without fatigue; 
the hearers, who are passing be, 
tween the two, take part in the 
amusement. 

This vocal performance sounds 
best at a great distance, and is then 
inexpressibly charming, as it only 
fulfils its design in the sentiment of 
remoteness. It is plaintive, but 
not dismal in itssound, and attimes 
it is scarcely possible to refrain 
from tears. My companion, who 
otherwise was not a very delicate 
organized person, said quite unex: 
pectedly, E singolate come quel 
canto intenerise, e molto pitt quan- 
do lo cantano meglio, 

I was told that the women of 
Libo, the long row of islands that 
divides the Adriatic from the La 
gouns, particularly the women of 
the extreme distri€ts of Molarnocco 
and Palestrina, sing in like manner 
the works of Tasso to these and 
similar tunes, 

They have the custom, whert 
their husbands are fishing out a 
sea, to sit along the shoré in the 
evenings and vociferate these songs, 
and continue to do so with great 
violence, till each of them can dis 
tinguish the responses of' her own 
husband at a distance. 

How much more delightful and 
more appropriate does this song 
shew ieeaht here, than the call of 4 
solitary person uttered farand wide, 
till another, equally disposed, shall 
hear and answer him! It is the x 
pression of a vehement and hearty 
longing, which yet is every mo 
ment neartr to the happiness o 
satisfaction. 
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Cenarian Wrejilers. 


CANARIAN WRESTLERS, 


[From the Hiftory of Canaria} 


RTEMIS, the first sole king 
of Canaria, was the reign- 
ing prince of that country when 
john Betancour invaded the island, 
aid fell in battle. He had two 
sons, who, upon his death, divided 
the island between them, and were 
sovereigns of the two distriéts when 
it was subdued. Each of these 
princes had a council of six, called 
Gayres, who administered the af- 
airs of government: the most 
powerful Gayre of the district of 
Galoar, was Ardagoma; and Gua- 
inaiga was the principal Gayre of 
Telde, both having very large 
flocks of sheep and goats. 

It happened that their shepherds 
had a dispute about pasture, which 
they referred to their lords, and 
their lords agreed to determine the 
difference by a wrestling match. 
Ardagoma was much stronger than 
Guarinaiga, but Guarinaiga was 
superior in activity and skill; the 
issue of the contest therefore re- 
mained for some time doubtful. 
a however, at last prevailed 

t force, and Ardagoma was 
thrown to the ground ; but, availing 
himself of his great strength, he 
gr Guarinaiga with such vio- 

, that finding his breathalmost 
gone, he exclaimed, “ Don’t kill 
me, I acknowledge myself van- 
guished.” Ardagorna immediatel 
released him, and they sfetrvdands 
adjusted the matter in dispute in 
anamicable way. Such was the 
generous magnanimity of these he- 
toes, that when Ardagoma was 
asked the event of the combat, he 
‘aid that Guarinaiga wasthe victor; 

When the same question was 
Proposed to Guarinarga, he de- 
clared that he had been vanquished 
'y Ardagoma. 

Tn the fatal battle which put an 


end to the liberty of this island, 
Ardagoma was ély wound- — 
ed in the thigh with a lance, as be 
was bravely fighting at the head ofa 
chosen bedy of veteran troopsyw hoy 
til that moment, had pushed the 
Spaniards from their ground, and 
were upon the brink of throwing 
them into irrecoverable confusion. 
On the fall of their champion they 
made one violent effort, which, 
like the agony of a dying man, 
exhausted all their strength: and 
they then fled with peste | 
leaving theinleader on the grount 
behind them. The Spaniards, into 
whose hands he fell, cured him of 
his wounds; converted him to theit 
religion; taught him the Castalian 
language; and soonafter con 
him into Spain, ~ es 
During his residence there, his 
fame, as an etjacedinnny iste 
was spread through the whole 
country; and being one day at the 
palace of the Archbishop, at Seville, 
a peasant of La Mancha, who was 
also a celebrated. wrestler, being 
roused by the spirit of emulation, 
challenged him to a trial of Skill. 
Ardagoma accepted the challer 
but, conscious of his superiority, 
said to him, Brother, since we are 
to wrestle, let pt first, as a ken 
of friendship, , drink together.””— 
The peasant readily consented, and 
Ardagoma, taking a glass of winc, 
thus addressed him: “If you can, 
by your utmost strength, hinder me 
from carrying this glass of winte to 
my moutl, and drinking in, or 
cause me to spill one drop of it by 
the way, then I will wrestle with 
you; but if not f would advise 
vou to return haike’*~"Phe pea- 
sant immediately assailed hum, but 
with mo more efteét than he would 


sailed a rock. Andagorna, 
w ith 
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736 
with ene hand, repressed his great~ 
est efforts, and, continuing at the 
same time immoveable, drank off 
his wine: the Spainiard, astonished 
at his amazing strength, prudently 
and quietly withdrew. This hap- 
penal in the presence of many 
witnesses. Ardagoma was of a 
middie stature, but very broad- 
shouldere:l: his name, Ardagoma, 
signifies, in the Canarian language, 
shoulders of rock. 

There were also in Canaria two 
other famous wrestlers, named Hu- 
gneben and Caylafaya. They chal- 
lenged each other, upon some pub- 
lic occasion, and wrestled in the 
presence of their coulitrymen, who 
were asseinbied from all quarters 
asspectators. Having been a long 
time engaged, without either of 
them gating any advantage over 
the other, ‘the people interfered and 
parted them; but Huaneben per- 
ceiving that Caylafaya’s strength 
was not abated by the contest, and 
feeling that his own was not suf 
ficient to engage hima second time, 
crieé ont, * Dare you follow my 
example ?’’—** I dare,” said Cay- 
lalaya.’ Efuaneben then immedi- 
ately ran to the brow of a preci- 
pice, and threw himself down 
headlong. Cavlafaya, disdaining 
to be outdone, followed him in an 
instant, and both were dashed to 
pieces. 


_ 
_ 


THE following adventures of 
arathteti¢ who resided near the 
metropolis of England, will be 
found equally as astonishing as 
those above related :-— L 

Thomas ‘Topham, commonly 
called The: Siroag Man, kept the 
sign of The Strong Man, ai {slings 
ton, wher he exhibited his uncom. 
mon proyss if 2 great varicty of 
feats; of which Dr. Desagaliers has 
given an account, in a paper which 


ue communacatec wu toe Royat So- 


Ceichrated Athletics. 


ciety, and which is published 

their mernoirs. A famous boxer 

remarkable also for his dexteriy 

and strength, sat some time amon 

Topham’s spectators with a king 

of sullen discontent, and at by 

broke out in a strain of eloquence 

peculiar to his class: “ What sigs 

nifies this fellow’s playing his\e. 

gerdemain tricks; ’tis all artifice: 
there’s many a better man than he 

is that walks the streets every hour 
in the day.—I’ll shew you present. 
ly what he is made of.” He then 
rose from his seat, advanced towards 
Topham, and gave him a formal 
challenge to box him before the 
company. ‘Topham surveyed him 
with some surprise, and muchcon- 
tempt, but without the least malig. 
nity; ** Boxing,” says he, © is not 
my trade. I have no quarrel with 
you, nor you with me; why, there 
fore, should we fight?”” Thecham- 
pion now became more vociferous 
than before; he mistook Topham’s 
coolness for cowardice; and ib- 
sisting upon his accepting thechal- 
lenge with terms of reproach, Top- 
ham at length seemed to consent. 
** But, cocky,” says he, “as we 
fight for honor, let us be friends 
come, give me your paw.”--—-The 
herd condescended. to stretch out 
his hand, which Topham took hold 
of, and griped it gradually harder 
and harder, till, after making many 
wry faces and confortions, the fe 
low roared out likea buil. Top 
ham now let him withdraw hb 
hand, and he returned quietly to 


fs seat without uttering 2 syllable, 
to the no small diversion of the 
Company, from which he was 00a 
expelled by hisses of derision ané 
confenapt, and the clamorous ap 
plauseow hich was bestowed on tt 
Man he had insulted. 

This Toohain had been a sailet 
before the unast, on board of a maa 


of war, and was not conscious o 
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his own superior strength til one 
day getting drunk, and quarrelling 
with the cook, he pulled out the 
jron bars of the grate by laying hold 
of them in the middle, and bending 


them violently forward, so as to 
force off the rivettings at each end. 
After this the ship’s company were 


continually soliciting him to give 
fresh tokens of his strength; and 


when they arrived at Portsmouth, 
the people who came with liquor 


ina bomb-boat, having heard of 


his fame, weré very desirous of 
seeing some. of -his performances: 
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-an Lrish woman, in particular, had 
handed him up ert rate ina 

silver tankard; and when the tank - 
ard was emptv, Topham held it 
over the side of the vessel to be fill- 
ed again; upon which the woman 
cried out, “Tommy,do, Ged love 
you, let’s see what you can do.” — 
¢ Well,” says Topham, “ take 
your tartkard then:” and reaching 
it down, he pressed it between his 
finger and thumb with’such force, 
that, when the old woman received 
it, it was as flat as a pancake. 
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Original Anecdotes of hunting the Bear in Russia. 


UNTING, to these who ex- 
tend their views to an early 
state of society, where man is 


dbliged to contend for dominion 


with the ferocious beasts of the 
desert, or to find a subsistence from 
the animals he can subdue, becomes 
a subject highly interesting. An 
eastern prince, at a very early pe- 
riod, was celebrated as “* a mighty 
hunter before the Lord;’”’. and the 
names, of Hercules and Theseus 
have become immortal on account 
of their peculiar eminence in this 
art. Indeed, nothing so much dis- 
covers the vast pre-eminence which 


‘man enjoys above all the other parts 
of the animate creation, as the his- 


tory. of hunting. Ransack every 
corner of the globe, in every state 
of society you find man possess a 


decided dominion over every other 


animal. 
By observing their faculties, their 
habits, and propensities, he learns 


‘equally to subdue thestrongest, and 
-to-overtake the swiftest of thé ani- 
‘mate creation. Nothing eludes his 
‘Qrasp; and the ingenuity which the 


most _sayage tribes discover, in the 
art of overcoming the animals that 
molest them, or those that minister 
to their subsistence, will often fill 
March, 1796. 


with astonishment the minds of the 
most civilized people. It i$:ftom 
these uncultivated people alone, 
who from necessity are obliged to 
study the manners of the brute erea- 
tion with attention, that civilized 
nations can acquire a proper know~ 
ledge of these creatures. To the 
naturalist, therefore, the history of 
hunting must prove extremely in- 
teresting, and to 16 man can it 
prove indifferent. pis 
The mode of -hunting the bear 
in Russia is very si . To 
encourage the peasants motto der 
stroy those animals clandestinely 
among themselves; for the skin, 
hams, grease, Se, (all profitable 


articles) at least not pect 
in a certain distri@ round 
burgh, within the ‘of the 
imperial hunt, an edict offers, for 
every bear jointed ont by a peasant, 
a sack. or cool of corn: tor seed, 
with tenubles in money, which 
he receives at the luntsman’s 
office in St. P gh;and when 
it is considered what they lose by 
not killing it themselves, by the 
destruction tne a and by 
the time employ coming to 
town, and attenditig the chase, the 
reward is not extravagant. 
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138 
Four winters ago, a peasant hav- 
ing given information at the grand 
Veneur’s office, of a bear having 
been found baa wood, about twen- 
ty verstsbeyond her majesty’scoun- 
try palace of Ranenbome, the ve- 
neur Potemkin, the second in the 
departmaent of the imperial bunt, 
set out ip pursuit of it, witha num- 
ber of huntsmen, armed, as usual on 
these occasions, with; guns, spears, 
and cutlasses, or-couvteaux de chase. 
The veneur was accompanied, on 
this oc¢asion, by the two senators, 
CountAlexy Rosomoisky, and Mr. 
de Sadouoffsky, with the master of 
the horse, General Ribender, and 
Mr, John Firquharson, a North 
Briton, and 2. keen sportsman. 
@n_ the arrival of the party at 
the wood, the peasant pointed out 
the winter habitation of the bear, 
which at that season is remarkably 
lazy: thehunters immediately took 
two'pieces of thread net, such as 
is used to catch partridges; and, 
after cutting little avenue through 
the brush wood with their cutlasses, 
for some distince behind and be- 
fore the bear, lined the walk they 
had thes cut out for the animal, 
with the two long pieces of net; 
a fence, wegk as it- may appear, 
whitch that strong and furious ani- 
mal never'Wentures to break; so 
that they are sure he will endeavor 
tonéseape in’ the direction of the 
averitie; at each end of which’cer- 
tain déath awaits hiny; fromthe 
gentlemen*hiuniters at'one, and the 
huntsrnen at*the other, ’ 
‘f'his: preliminary® arrangement 
being made, the hantsmen began 
to tnakevas’ fnuch noise behind 
him as possiliie, ‘to drive him in 
the opposite direction, where the 
gentlemen were silently waiting 
to shoot hint on his approach, 
supported by a rank of spearmen, 
who advance the hunters miss 
their aim, wid are assailed by the 


Anecdates of hunting the Bear. 


‘his right hand, and with the left was 


furious animal, rendered always 
so by the discharge of a. gun, espe. 
cially if he should be wounded, 

Nothing remarkable happened 
in this first chase, except that the 
bear, instead of running to. the 
expected direétion, from the noise, 
and towards the noble sportsmen, 
turned suddenly on the hallooing 
huntsmen, and overturned one of 
them (thotgh’without injury) be- 
fore he was dispatched by the 
others. 

It is curious, however, to ob- 
serve, in the above simple arrange- 
ment, the wonderful effect of the 
thread net, which as etiectually 
sets bounds tothe liberty and course 
of such a vigorous animal, as ifit 
had béen made with bars of iron; 
such is his:instin¢étive aversion to 
what has the appearance of a toil! 
Indeed, it is singular that the Rus- 
sians should have discovered this 
trait in Bruin’s character. 

Another monstrous bear was 
met by a single huntsman about 
an hour after, when he was ata 
distance from his companions, 
beating about for game. The 
noise made by the huntsman and 
the newly discovered animal, drew 
the party of gentlemen to the spot, 
and they beheld with astonishment 
a large bear on his hind legs, fight- 
‘ing with a man, who happened to 
be without hit coutgau de chase, the 
useful and usual weapon upon such 
occasions. The fellow held the 
bear, though taller than himself, 
by the ear, at arm’s length, with 





‘striking him» onthe opposite side 
of the head, ‘every time he offered 
to bite or claw the extended arm, 
whith prevented his being “hug- 
ged. Count Atexy Rosomofsky, 
much- alarmed for the safety’ ol 
the huntsman, desired he would 
let go the animal, that ‘some of 
the ‘party Might shoot him, or he 
would 
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would iafallibly be destroyed; but 
the hardy Russian, said, the bear 
was only in goke, though, he had 
then clawed his face in such a man- 
ner that none of them knew which 
of the men it, was who. was thus 
engaged in single combat... At this 
moment amumber of his compa- 
nions came running up, and instcad 
of attempting to kill the bear, in- 
stantly took off their belts; and 
coming behind him, still struggling 
with their comrade, and growling 
as they always do when. attacked, 
slipped one: belt, into his mouth, 
and a. couple more round his body, 
and carried him off alive, : 

Since the last-mentioned hunt, 
an old, superainuated huntsman 
retired ona pension, and living 
in a but not tar from. Paulofisky, 
the summer palace: of the Great 
Duke, killed another large . bear, 
when quite alone, with his couteay’ 
de chase, 

The old sportsman had fallen 
unexpectedly on a bear, whilst he 
was sauntering in the woods. in 
search of other game. Tihe noise 
of his gun, probably fired close 
to the animal without knowing 
it, brought him upon the old man, 
unable to save himself by flight; 
he therefore drew’ his side-arm, 
and as the bear-rose to hug him, 
plunged it so fortunately into his 
belly, as to lay-it dead at his feet. 
He then returned home, and hav- 
ing procured a boor’s cart, con- 
veyed his prey to-his Imperial 
Highness, who was so charmed 
with the bold veteran, that he 
gave him a hundred rubles for his 
aged prowess, and ordered him to 
keep the skin as a trophy of it, 
which he did, and is not'a little 
proud of showing it, 

When only three hunters chase 
a bear, they take the following 
method: As soon as the bear is 
found, these three sportsmen take 


their stations at a certain distance 
and direction from each, other; 
one of them fires at the aminal, 
on which he imnaediately, makes 
towards him; the second then fires, 
to draw him tothe other side; and 
the third does|the same togive him 
2 third direction. By the-tamethese 
manoeuvres are executed, the first 
sportsmax has time to load agains 
and in this manner they; fire and 
joad alternately till, they, have dis- 
patched their game,, 


There is still another curious. 


circumstance, attending the Rus- 
sian bear-hunt, which is the mane 
ner, in which the peasants trace 
them-out.in summer, by whatumay’ 
be called,. in . sporting . 
their form; with theme 


only the, form of his, hinder parts, 
and not of his whole body. | .., 
The bear is very fond of corny: 
and makes great havock among 
it by the quantity .he consumes, 
and the quantity he treads, under 


toot; but the manner of his:feed», 


ing on it is remarkable, especially 
as in, that act he leaves. what the 
peasants call his form im the earth, 
and by which they trace him from 
one part to another during /hisfeed> 
ing season, jempe. 
When this animal finds:a field 
of corn to his taste, either in the 
milky or ripe state of the grainy 
he chooses a soft spot amongst it, 
free from stones, where he sits 
down on his buttocks, and. eats: 
all around him as: far ashe can 
reach, tuxning on. his buttecks.as 
a center, so as to make a hole or 
print in the ground, round: and 
sraceth like a large basene) -This 
ascertains to the, peasant the -size 
of his hind quarters; andy, mea~ 

suring from that.to the ere, 

circle in the cornalt-aroynd, 
judge of his length; as the lazy 
animal 
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have of; judging of his size, by ity, 
though, properly speaking, Jt. is: 
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animal-never quits his seat-to eat 


further’ than the utmost reach of » 


his muzzle aad paws, but removes 


to a fresh spot when all is con-- 


swmed near him, and begins the 
same business over again. These 
prints or forms, by the compara- 
tive freshness of their appearance, 
apprize the peasants of their ap- 
proach tothe enemy they are trac- 
ing. So that the discovery of the 


bear in summer depends upom this: 


second remarkable trait in’Brain’s 
charaéter, which I acknowledge 
was new to me, and may- probably 
be soto maiy-others. 

The Finnish peasants,a very dif- 
fepent-race frona the Russians, mark 


the difference of their chaxacters by: 


the lessdangerous and a@ive mode 
of .thei#-hutting the bear; and 
though I believe their stratagems 
are better known in Europe than’ 
those I have given above, I shall 
relate them also ‘as -praétised in 
Russia. : 

The Fin ereéts, about the mid- 
dle of a tree in the bear’s favorite 
hdunts,'a species of small round: 
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scaffold, much in the stile, with 
respect to form and position, of 
one of the tops of a ship: ‘on this 
he sits secure, and waits with pa. 
tience the arrival of the animal a 
the foot of the tréey attracted by 
honey, or some other favorite food, 
placed there as a bait, and shoots 
at him through holes made for that 
purpose im his stage. But should 
he only wound, instead of killing 
the bear, the animal is stopped it: 
its furious course up the tree, 
(which he climbs like a eat) by’ 
te round-top, which obstrutts 
him in his' pursuit, and. gives the 
secure hunter a still more favor- 
able opportunity ~ of dispatching 
him. He is likewise-always arm- 
ed with an .ax, to ‘chop off his 
paws, should they appear above 
the stage in -attempting to mount 
it; so that this species of hunt- 
ing, practised among the Fins sub- 
ject to Russia (much. inferior to 
their Swedish brethrem) may alnyost 
be'said to be unattended with dan- 
ger. 
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- On.the Coinpatibility of 
FT is:am erroneous opinion, that: 
sequestration from the world, 
and a total debeliction of all plea- 
sures and alk business, are essentiai 
tothe full and: powerful exertion 
of our nientak faculties, The man’ 
who has received from nature a 
sound and: discriminating judg- 
ment, and who, as a stock of ma- 
terials om witiith to exercise his fa- 
culties, has acquired a fund of 
useful knowledge, cannot be de- 
prived of bisalsiity and inclination 
for studv;: by: any. active pursuits 
for the benefit of society, or by 
any lassitude or fatigue from pub- 
lic employmetits. An ardent and 
a versatile mind wil find moments 
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[From Suliyan’s View of Nature. ] 


for study and for amusement, 4s 
well as for business. Trying 1 


farce on variety, | its keenness and’ 


assiduity will increase. Pleasure 
springs from the source of untet- 
tered scientific. investigation; and 
stability of strength from the exer 
tion of our faculties. Men of fee- 
ble parts, I confess) are not to be 
included in this number. I speak 
of those sele@& and exalted minds, 
** quos ardens evexitad athera vir- 
tus.” But, retirement is far from 
being indispensibly requisite. Cir 
cero, Xenophon, Casar, Bacon, 
De Thou, and a variety of others, 
not only ‘did: more, but thought 
more,.and wrote more, than any 
mistaken 
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mistaken recluse that ever existed. 
But, thrift,’ atid frugality in the 
disposition “of: “time, -are ‘porrits 
which are in that case absolutely’ 
necessary. Careful and undissi- 
pated in the application of them, 
a roan’s hoard will so rapidly ine 
crease, that in the end, he will 
have accumulated 2 stock, not only 
adequate to every common de- 
mand, but amply sufficient tor 
every future contingency. 

We sometimes, however, meet 
with a man who drones away his 
existence; and who, even in the 
bustle of the world, isas thorough- 
ly interred a8 though he were irre- 
vocably fated to a residence six 
feet under ground; who is still, if 
possible, mure to be commiserated 
than he who devotes himself to the 
austerities and penance of a cell. 
Such a living dead man isa wretch~ 
ed being, He neither has intel- 
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leStualsatisfactions, which forcibly. 
give birth to the social affeétionss ' 
nor has he even imaginary plans, 

to sooth him with theprespeé of. 


‘eventual retribution or. reward, 


Such. an animated nothing is pes- 
tiferous, ‘The contagion of his 
baneful apathies has_an enfeebling 
and unhinging power, like that of 
the Sirocco wind, so fatal to ani- 
mal vigour in the south of: Italy. 
No blow which aétive virtue can 
receive, can destroy her native 
energy. Storms andtempests oa 
how! around, she’ is still herself: 
ia the midst of every gloom, she is 
still irradiated by her own’ native 
splendor, ‘The warm and proper 
ly tempered affections are in every 
instance the soothers of melancho-' 
ly, the counterpoises to ill humour, 
and I had almost said, the panacea 
for bodily disease. os 
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CURE FOR THE BITE OF A MAD DOG. 


N the late sittings of the Na- 

tional Convention of France, 
the following reportfromthe Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction, re- 
lative to the precautions to be 
taken against the bite of a mad 
dog, was presented, and ordered 
to be inserted ip the Bulletin.—1. 
The chara¢teristic sign of this mad- 
hess is, the horror of water.— 
2. The animal affeéted with it 
more or less slavers and foams.— 
3: This slaver is virulent, and 
ing introduced into the body by 
a bite, inoculates ‘the malady.— 
Let the wounds and the surround- 
ing parts be first washed with luke- 
warm water to take off the saliva as 
much as possible.—-Let the wounc- 
ed flesh be then instantly cut out 
with a sharp instrument, or caute~ 
rized with a hot iron, or with spirit 
of nitre or vitriol, commonly 


known by the name of aquafortis, 
and oil of vitriol.—Let no false 
pity intimidate or stop the eperator ; 
let him consider that he is saving 
the patient from a dreadful mala- 
dy, anda certain death.—-Suppu- 
ration will be accelerated and paint 
alleviated, by filling and corer 
the wound with a cataplasm oi 
bread and milk appliedluke-warm, 
and renewed every four hourj.-- 
Let the surrounding parts be then 
rubbed with strong mercurial oint- 
ment, in proportion to the:strength 
of the patient, and greatness of the 
danger. If the danger 1s immi- 
nent, and the bites numerous, sali- 
vation must be exeited as quickly, 
as possible, Halt.an ounce, an 
ounce, and even more, of mercu~ 
rial ointment, containing one third 
of mercury, may -be employed. 
This vigorous method, has been 


known 
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142 E ffatis of extreme Cold. 


known fo recover personsin whom 


the malady has already appeared, 


eyen though it should. appear to 
be healed up. It is. certain that 


It is also meécessary in this extre-. the wound opens, when the hydro. 
maty te cut away, burn, or caute- phobia makes its appearance. 
rize the: flesh around. the wound, 





EFFECTS OF EXTREME COLD. 


{From the Sporting Magazine, for January, 1795. ]. 


GENTLEMAN, who a 
few days since arrived in 
London from. Petersburgh, gives 
us the following account of the 
intense cold that he experienced 
on his joursey:--He constantly 


wore two of three pair of worsted: 


ttockings, underand over his boots, 
and placed-bis-degs in a large tur 
bag, which fastened round, his 
waist; yet they were, notwithstand- 
ing, ia general so cold that he was 
unable to-move. Act night, his 
breath, ‘as it lodged on his'’sheets, 
froze, and by morning rendered 
them perfectly crisp. 

His servant, who travelled in 
the carriage :with him, was med 
by the intenteness of the cold.— 
His brain froze;"and’ was thawed 
by water beit:g continually drop- 
ped upon chis head; but several 
days elapsed before he recovered 
his senses. 
~ We read} that when some 
French mathematicians wintered 
at Tornea, in Lapland, the ex-. 
ternal dir, when suddenly admit- 
ted into the& rooms, converted 
the moistureof the air into whirls 
of snow; their breasts seemed to 
be rent when they breathed it, and 
the contuét was inttclerable to their 
bodies; and the aqueous parts of 
spirits of winey which had not 
been highly ‘reétified, burst some 
of their thermometers. 

Extreme cold often proves fatal 
to animal dife. Seven thousand 
Swedes perisned at once in at- 
temptifig to ‘pass the mountains 
which divide Norway from Swe- 





den. In cases. of extreme cold, 
the person attacked. feels himself 
extremely chilly and uneasy; he 
begins to turn listless, is unwilling 
to walk or use the exercise neces- 
sary to keep him warm, and at last 
turns drowsy, sits down to refresh 
himself with sleep, but wakes no 
more.. Dr..Solander,.with some 
others, when at.Terra del Fuego, 
having taken an excursion up the 
country, the cold was so intense as. 
to kill one of the company. The 
Doétor, though he-had warned his 
companions of the danger af sleep- 
ing in that situation, could not be 

“prevented” making that dangerous 

experiment: himself; ;and | though 
he was waked with all possible ex- 
pedition, he was so: mucir shnink 
im his bulk, ‘that his shoes fell off 
his feet, and it was with the utmost 
dithiculty he recovered. 

In very severe frosts, and very 
cold climates, rivers have been 
known to be frozen over with 
great rapidity. Dr. Goldsmith 
mentions having seen the Rhine 


frozen at one of its most precipl>’ 


fate cataraéts, and the ice standing 
in- glassy columns, like a forest 
of large trees, the branches of 
which had been lopt away. 50 
hard does the ice become in cold 
countries, that in 1740, a palace 
of ice was built at Petersburgh, 
after a very elegant model, and in 
Just proportion of Au gustan archi- 
teCture. It was fifty-two feet long; 
and twenty feet high. The ma- 
terials were quarried from the sur- 
face of the rivet Neva; and the 
whole 
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whole stood glistening against the 
Sun with a brilliancy almost equal 
tohisowrs . To increase the won- 
der, six canndns and two bombs, 
all of the’ same materials, were 
planted before this extraordinary 


“443 
edifice; they were charged with 
cunpowder and fired off: the ball 
of one pierced-an oak- plank two 
inches thick, at’ forty paces dis- 
tance, nor didthe piece burst with 
the explosion. ' 
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OF WRITING. 


[From ‘Quintilian’s Inttitutes of the Orator. | 


HE helps: we borrow from 
Hie imitation are foreign, but of 
those which we must acquire our- 
selves, as writing costs us more la- 
bour, so also it is of much greater 
utility. Itis with good reason Ci- 
cero calls the pem the true artist 
and best master of eloquence; 
words which he puts into the mouth 
of Lucius Crassus, to make the au- 
thority of that great man serve as a 
sanction to his own judgment. 

We must write, theretore, with 
all possible care, and write much; 
for as the earth by being deeply 
digged up becomes more fertile, 
and in a better.condition for nur- 
turing and fructifying the seeds 
committed to her bosom; so the 
talent of writing, if it be not su- 
perficially cultivated, will pour out 
the frnits of study more plentifuily, 
and preserve them more faithfully. 
And unless one is conscious to 
himself of -having taken much 
pains in writing, that readiness at 
extempore-speaking wiilafford on- 
ly a vain loquacity, being produc- 
tive of words that are born and die 
imstantly on the lips. Here are the 
roots, here are the foundations of 
eloquence ; here wealth is stored up 
*s Ina sacred‘ repository, to be 

wn out foruse on any sudden 
emergency." “Above ali things; 
therefore, let us create for ourselves 
a stock of strength, sufficient for 
making us stand: firm in every 
glorious strife, and not to: be ex- 
raed by spending. ; Nature her- 

not willing that any thing 


great should be perfeéted in a short 
tune; she has annexed difficulues 
to each noble work, and has even 
established this law in births, that 
the greater the animal is to be, the 
longer it is to remain shut up in 
its parent’s womb. 

But as two questions here pre- 
sent themselves tor discussion, how 
and upon what we should exercise 
ourselves in writing, I shall follow 
that order, and i_ this. chapter 
speak of the first.—In the begin- 
ning our, composition may even be 
slow, so it be exact. Let us seek 
after what is best, and not be pleased 
with what immediately occurs: let 
judgment decide the merit of our 
inventions, and disposition. direct 
the order of them when approved 
of. A choice too must be made 
of things and words, and a scrutiny 
passed upon the goodness of each, 

Next, let the way of placing be 
attended to, by turning and trans- 
posing words, in order to yudge of 
their. harmony, and not to place 


them at hazard, and as they occur, ° 


To do this wich, more, exactness, 
the last lines of what has been writ- 
ten are often to-be repeated: for 
besides, that what goes before and 
follows, will be better connected; 
the heat also of,thought, which 
has cooled by the delay of writing, 
will resume new strength, and, as 
it were, anew. degree of yelocity, 
by going back: just so, Jima match 
of jumping, the stretch, bows far- 
ther, by taking axrunto the mark 
that is to be jumped from; and in 
throwing 
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throwing a javeling we draw back 
our arm; and to sheodt an arrow, 
we pull back the bow string. 

Yet. if a brisk, gale blows, we 
may suffer it to swell our sails, so 
that favor does not lead us into a 
deception. For all our thoughts 
please us at the time of their birth, 
otherwise we should not have writ- 
ten them. Still let us consult our 
jadgment, and revise that suspected 
facility. So we learn Sallust wrote ; 
and indeed the pains he took appear 
evidently from his labored com- 
position. ‘Virgil too, as Varus tells 
us, wrote but very few verses in a 
day. ' 

But the orator not being so-cir- 
cumstanced, Ltherefore require this 
delay and ‘care in the beginning. 
To write as wellaswe possibly can 
must be our principal aim, and we 
must exaét it from ourselves. Prac- 
tice will create expedition. ‘Things 
gradually will: present themselves 
with more facility, words will cor- 
respond with them, composition 
will follow, every thing, im fine, 
as in a well regulated family, will 
be ready in its department. ‘Fhe 
whole is, that swift writing does 
not make us write well, but good 
writing will make us write swift. 

But having acquired this facility, 
then it is that we are to stop short, 
and look kefore us, and check, as 
with.a curs, our impetuosity, like 
that of a mettlesome horse strivin 
to run away with his rider... ‘This 
care, far fromrretarding, will supply 
us with new vigor to proceed. 

On the other haad, I would mot 
have those whose stile is arrived at 
a certain degree of maturity, harass 
themselves withthe trouble of per- 
petually finding fault with their 
compositions. And indeed, how 
shall that orator acquit-himself of 
his duty to the public, who should 
waste $o 1twich time on ‘each part 
of a pleading? There are some, 
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who are never satisfied with: what 
they do. They would alter, and 
say every thing otherwise than 
occurs: mistrustful. indeed, and 
deserving ul of their abilities, for 
thinking that exactness, which they 
make an embarrassment to them 
selves of in writing. I cannot 
well say, which I think more in 
the wrong; they who are pleased 
with every thing in their produc 
tions, or they whorlike nothing in 
them. For it often happens, that 
even some young persons of preg 


‘nant parts, suffer themselves to be 


consumed by a useless labor, and 
at length are obliged to condemn 
themselves to a shameful silence, 
through a desire of doing too well. 
This puts me in mind of what! 
heard Julius Secundus say con 
cerning what had been said to him 
self by his uncle. We were both 
of the same ageand intimate friends, 
as is well known; and he wasa 
man of surprising eloquence, tho’ 
scrupulously exact. His uncle Ju- 
lius Florus was the most renown 
ed for ‘eloquence in the province 
of Gaul, where he had last esta 
blished himself, and»as well by 
that’ talent, as in other respects, 
was a credit to his family. Secun 
dus still remained at school, and 
he once happening to observe him 
melancholy, asked the reason of 
his being so dejected. The youth 
did not conceal trom him, that 
for three days together he had in- 
effectually wreaked his invention 
to hit upon anexordiumto a speech 
given him to be composed, which 
not ouly afflicted: him for the pre- 
sent, but made him éven despair 
for the time to come.. At which 
Fiorus smiling said:. «¢ What 
child! will you do better than you 
can’? ; This is the very thing 
had to recommend. We muitii- 
deed sive to do as well as we Cal 
but this must be according to the 
measure 
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meastire of our abilities; for it is 
sudy and application that will 
makeus proficients, and not dis- 
content and vexation. — 
Besides practice, which certain- 
ly goes a great way, there is a me- 
thod to be observed for acquiring 
a readiness in writing: Jn order 
tothis we may be advised. to de- 
dine the indolent. posture we as- 
sume by looking up at the ceiling, 
and exciting thougitts by mutter- 
ing, as if chance should throw in 
our way something to our pur- 
pose. We might rather, im a man- 
ner more becoming men, apply 
ourselves to write and meditate, 
examining what the subject re- 
quires, what decorum. ought to be 
kept in regard to the persons in- 
terested, what are the circumstances 
of time, and how the judge is likely 
to bedisposed: thus nature herself 
will suggest what ought to begin, 
and what ought to follow. . The 
greater part ot our matter so plain- 
ly presents itself, that it flashes in 
our eyes, unless we shut them 
against it; and if the illiterate and 
peasants are not long at a losshow 
to begin, what a shame must it be 
that learning shouid create difficul- 
ties in doing the same? Then let 
us not think, that what lies hid, is 
always best: if so, it were better 
tobe silent, if nothing seemed pro- 
perto be said, but what we do not 
Others give into a fault different 
from this, by siightly running over 
their matter, and writing down 
extempore whatever may occur 
amidst the sallies of a heated ima- 
gination. ‘This, which they call 
their foul copy, they afterwards 
fevise, and seitle in better order ; 
but it is the words they correét, 
and the harmony of the periods 
they strive to adjust, whilst the 
same levity remains in the things 
they had so precipitately heaped 
March, 1 796. " , 
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It will, therefore; be 
much more advisable so to order 
the-work from the beginning, that 


ic may not require to be fabricated 
anew, but ently to be filed and po- 


together. 


lished. Sometimes, however, we 
may let the mind indulge its fancy 
and sensibility id things, in which 
heat is commoenly happier in its ef- 
feét, than care and exactness; 
From my disapprobation of this 

cariessness in writing, one may 
judge what I think of the fancy 
of dictating which some are so 
takeri with. To writing indeed, 
how. swift soever it may -be, the 
hand whieh cannot keepupy with 
the celerity of thouglit, must give 
some Uelay; but are not the Ineon- 
veniencies of diétating “greater? 
He, to whom we dictate, urges us 
to proceed; and we are . 

at times even to doubt, or 
short, or make any alteration as 
if afraid of one privy to’ our inca+ 
pacity. Whence it eomes to 

that intent chiefly upon connéétin 
one sense with another; we let 
escape us several things, net only 
fortuitous, and shapeiess, butsome- 
times improper, which neither 
shew the exaétness of one ‘that 
writes, nor the fire of one that 
speaks without preparation, » Be- 
sides, if the amanuensis be slow 
in writing, or commits some error 
in reading what has been dictated, 
then is the flow of thought retarded 
by this intervening obstruction, 
and sometimes the whole attention 
is unhinged by it, as wellias By 
anger, which is hatural enough on 
these oceasions.. A ie ga 

‘There are also matty things ac 

companying, and in some measure 
exciting the transports atid heat 
of composition, as tossing of the 
hands, distorting of the features of 
the face, ne from ie ade to 
the other, aud SOMCTIUGES Ae 
tault, together with other —- 
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speaks of the inanity of seme. an- 
thors, as banging the writing-desk, 
biting the nails, and the Itke; all 
which are ridiculous, unless we are 
alone. 
In fine, to obviate what ought 
to be principally attended to on 
this head, I may say, that it cannot 
bedoubted, but that privacy, which 
is destroyed by dictating, and the 
profoundest silence, suit best the 
reflection that is necessary for him 
who writes. 
It does not; hewever, follow, 
that we should inimediately abide 
by the council of those who believe 
that woods and groves are the pro- 
perest places for recollection and 
study, because the freshness:of air 
and the many engaging charms that 
reign in these parts, beget an ele- 
vation. of mind, and a more happy 
turn. of thought. Such a retreat 
seems indeed to me, rather condu- 
cive to pleasure, than ati incentive 
ta study; as the very things that 
delight, must necessarily divert us 
from,attending to what we are 
about. In reality, the mind cannot 
be intent upon many things to- 
gether, and wherever it looks to, 
it Must at that instant at least bese 
sight of ics main point of view. 
Wherefore the amenity of woods, 
and the course of rivers, and the 
breezes blowing aboutthe branches 
of trees, aad the song of birds, and 
the freedom of prospeét, are all so 
many attructions, that the:pleasure 
couceiyed from thera seems to mé 
rather to. slacken thought than 
keep it stretched. Demosthenes 
was quite right; when in order to 
study, he shit hintself up in a 
place, where he could meither hear 
nor see apy. thing to distract him. 
Thus itwas that his eyes could not 
compe! his mind to attend to other 
ijaters. Late 
And-thas-we. may judge of the 
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Jars notesl ‘by Persius, where. he 


advantage of iucubration, whenthy 
silence of the night,a shutup cham. 
ber, and one light, keep the:min 
collected, as it were, upon its sub. 
ject. But this manner of study, 


much more thanany other, requires | 
a good state of health; and in op | 


der to preserve that healthy itshould 
be used but sparingly, as otherwig 
we mcroach upon nature, bya 
loting te hard labor a time which 
she has granted to us for the resto! 
our body and the recruiting of ow 
strengths It may be enought 
grant to this labor what we canwell 
spare from sleep; for even fatigue 
is! a great obstacle to the keennes 
of study; and the day is morethan 
sufficient for hiny who is mastero 
his time. It is the multiplicity of 
business that obliges us to study by 
night; yet is hicubration best cal 
culated for. study, when we st 
about it fresh, in good health, and 
in a good flow of spirits. 

But silence, retreat, and a mind 
disincumbered of care, ‘though 
greatly to be wished for, cannot al 
ways fall to our lot. | For-which 
reason, if any noise or disturbanet 
might happen, we should. not im- 
miediately desist and deplore the 
time as lost. Rather let us strive 
against inconveniencies, and con- 
tract a habit of conquering all ob- 
stacles by the dint of application, 
which if we unreservedly direétto 
what we are about, nothing of whit 
affects the eyes or ears will have 
access to the mind. And if@ 
chance thought so often fixes the 
attention, that we do not see thos 
we meet, and miss our way, ¥ 
not the same happen when we pre- 
ceed-to think with a deliberate m 
tention ? 

We must not tamper with the 
causes of sloth; for if we think we 
ought not to.study, but when fresh 
for it, but when cheerful, and de 
void of all other care, we 5 
never 
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gever-want.a reasc)t for self-indul- 
gence. Wherefo¢ in the midst of 
acroud, on a journey, ata banquet, 
and even ina tumultuousassembly 
of the people; we may make a 
kind of solitude for our thoughts, 
Otherwise, what should become of 
us, when, in the midst of the Fo- 
rum, amidst the hearing of so many 
causes, amidst broils, contentions, 
and unexpected clamors, -we are 
often to make extempore speeches, 
if we could find only in solitude 
the notes. we take down in writing, 
It was for being prepared at ail 
events, that Demosthenes, who had 
been so great a lover of privacy, 
was wont to study his speeches 
near that part of the sea-shore, 
where the waves. dashed. with the 
greatest noise, to prevent his being 
dismayed by the..uwprears which 
oiten happened in, the assemblies 
of the Athenian people, 

Every thing regarding studies 
should seem of some-importance, 
and therefore I shall not omit giv- 
ing direétions about a small con- 
cern, which is, that it is best to 
write on waxen tablets, because 
we can more easily deface what has 
been written; unless weakness of 
sight should rather require the use 
of parchment. It helps indeed 
the sight, but from the frequent 
necessity of dipping the pen in ink, 
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retards the hand, and breaks. the 
dow of thousit é —— 

. Both should have. blank pages 
left in them, to make room for 
adding whatever might be thought 


necessary; for want of reom 
sometimes makes us loath to .cor- 
rect, or at least confounds the for- 
mer matter by the-interlining of 
new. Mid = 
I would not advise procuring 
wide pages in the tablets, having 
known a young gentleman accus- 
tomed to make long discourses, 
because be measured them by the 
number of lines. His friends had 
often endeavored to correc this 
fault in him, but to no purpose, 
till the size of hjs_ tablets, was 
changed, nae: Pett 
There ought—alse-e-space or 
margin to be left for noting the 
things that present themselves out 
of their rank, such, I mean, as 
do not belong to the parts we are, 
actually composing, For some- 
times we chance to hit, upon ¢x~ 
cellent thoughts, which it is. nei- 


ther proper to insert for hs BE" 
sent, nor safe to postpone taking 
a memorandum o shew pds 
wise they escape us, or If we Keep 
them in pa igs te divert us from 
other thoughts, It is therefore 
best to keep them upon record. 





, viniesninetntiibabilna -_- 
THE OLD MAN AND Hi§ DOG—A TALE, 
[By M. Marmontel.} | 





()*; evening when we were 
7 sitting at the foot of the 
bridge over the Marxe, said Aristus, 
aman of the lower order of people, 
with grey hair, anda lame leg, 
and hardly able to get @a with 
the help of a stick, passed before 
usy followed by a young water- 
spamel, and said to the women in 
whose company I was;—-‘ Ladies, 


will you buy my dog?’ As each of 


them had her own, and as his was 
not of the kind women are fond 
of, they answered they did not 
want one. — i. sil ‘ 
Then coming up.to me, 

said in a more Ba of in- 
treaty: * Do, Siry duy my dog.” — 
‘I would have bought it instantly,’ 
said Juliet, *'This ayniable move- 
ment ought, I ru eae 
to have preceded fection; bur 
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kindness i$ not so aétive a senti- 
ment in every heart as it is in 
your’s. My first word was a refu- 
sal, softened’ however by all the 
respect due to the unfortunate.’ 
he of4 man stood fora mo- 
ment motionless before me; he 
cast on me 4 look of sadness, and 
left me discontented. with myself, 

As he walked slowly up: the 
bridge, I had time to discover the 
cause of the confused reproach 
conveyed by his eyes, and repeat- 
ed by my own heart. At the very 
same instant J recolleéted that my 
friend’ the Count de C had 
lost a ‘dog he was very fond of: As 
I thought the capacity of a water- 
spaniel was not inferjor to the sa- 

acity of the Siberian dog my 

iend had*lost, I-deterntined he 
should have ‘it, and cdiled back 
the old man. 

‘What do you ask for your 
dog?’ said I.—* What you please,’ 
said he. Here, Miss, it would 
be easy: to make myself appear 
liberal, by embellishing the truth; 
but J rather ehuse to corifess that J 
was not very generous. Iwas not 





rich, aind’a piece of six livres was 
all I nad about me at that moment. 
I offered it to him; he accepted it 
without any marks of repugnance, 
and said wheix he received it, “The 
dog is your’s.’—‘ But,’ said I, * he 
wiil get away; I have no string to 
lead him by.’—* It is, however, 
necessary to have one,’ said he, *for 
otherwise he would follew me.’— 
Then undoing his garter, he called 
his dog, took it in his arms,“ and 
set it upon ‘the balustrade of the 
bridge.--- You make me shudder,’ 
said gobe ‘4 it fell into the water.’ 
—* Don't be afraid, Miss, the dog 
did mot fall; it det its master put 
his garter round its neck, and -{ 
perceived that, while tying it, the 
old'man’s had trembled. This T 
attributed to Wwe, for his counte- 
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nance, which «| observed atten. 
tively, did not @. nge. But when 
he had tied the kot, I saw hin 
let his head fall upon his dog, and 
hiding his forehead in its roy 

hair, and with his mouth glewed 
to its bedy, hung over it for some 
minutes mute and motionless, : 

* I stepped up to him.—Whatis 
the matter friend?’ said I. 4 No. 
thing,” said he tifting up his head; 
* it-will soon be over.’—And I saw 
his face all bathed in tears.—* You 
scem to feel a great deal of regret 
at parting with your dog.’—* Alas! 
yes, he is the only friend I had in 
the world. We never were asun- 
der. it was he who guarded me 
when I was asleep on the road; and 
when he saw me suffering and for- 
caken, the poor beast pitied me, and 
comforted me with his caresses. 
He loved meso much, that I cando 
no less than léve him. Butall this 
signifies nothing, Sir; the dog is 
your’s.’—-And then he gave me the 
end of the garter he had tied round 
its neck.~—* You must suppose me 
to be very cruel, if you think me 
capable of depriving you of a faith- 
ful friend, and of the only one you 
have in the world.’--He did not 
ifsist any longer ; but he wanted to 
return me the miserable crown. 1 
told him to keep the crown and the 
dog, and at last got the better of 
his resistance. Then I saw his 
knees bend.—* Oh! Sir, Lowe you 
my life, It is hunger that has re- 
diiced me to this cruel extremity. 

From that moment you will 
needs think that he had two friends 
instead of one. © I desired to know 
who he was, whence he came, and 
whither he was going, and what 
had brofight him to sucha state of 
infirmity. 

_* Thank ‘heaven,’ said he, 1 
lived fifty years by the sweat of my 
brow, and yesterday, for the first 
tume, I suffered the humiliatioa © 

asking 









itten. 


him 


nd 


‘h- 


ssking charity. I was a carpenter 
in Lorrain, and my trade gave me 
bread; but an accident disabled me 
fron: standing up to work: A 
splister of wood occasioned an in- 
curible sore in my leg. Iam going 
to Rouen to see my daughter; she 
js an excellent spinner, and earns 
her livelihood’ in the cotton ma- 
nufactories. When with her, I 
shal want for nothing. But as I 
got on slowly on account of my 
sore leg, ‘and- come from far, the 
little money 1 had amassed was 
not sufficient for my journey. I 
have been-obliged to solicit alms; 
but as I do not look like a pauper, 
I met with little relief. I was 
fasting: My dog remained i 
These words stifled his voice, 

“At your age, in the heat of 
summer, and with a sore leg, I 
will never suffer you,’ said I, ‘to 
undertake a journey of thirty 
leagues by land, twice as much as 
if you go by water; It would ag- 
gravate your disease, and render 
incurable, if it be not so already. 
Come with me. Providence of- 
fers you here an asylum, where 
you will find rest, remedies, and 
perhaps a cure.’—The old man, 
who looked at me with joyful asto- 
nishinent, untied his dog, and let 
me conduét him to the hospital on 
the other side of the bridge. . 

I was not known there, but in 
these respectable houses indigence 
and infirmity recommend them- 
selves. “The prior listened with 
emotion to the recital of our ad- 
Venture, sent fer.the most skilful 
surgeon in the hospital, and made 
him examine the sore. 1 shudder- 
éd at seeing to what a degree it was 
€nvenomed by the summer heats, 
and the fatigue of the journey.— 

here is no time to be lost,’ said 
the surgeon: ¢ but it is not too late, 
and: I will undertake to save the 
eg -~*He will be cured then ?’— 





The Old Man and his Dog. 


‘Yes, Sir, I answer for it.’—T his 
was the moment’ of my joy and 
happiness.—-* Gentlemen,” said I, 
‘ spare nothing; I will: do every 
thing that may be necessary.’ 
¢ Ali that is necessary,’ said the 
prior with a look of ‘modest seve 
rity, ‘is to leave the sick man to 
us, and to confide in ourcare.? 
i felt that I had injured the des 
licacy of the good father, and made 
him an apology.—* But would-at 
not,’ said I, * be imposing upon 
your goodness, if I rommeie’ that 
his faithful friend ~'» ©Yes, 
Sir, his friend, his dog shall bear 
himcompany: Wealsoshail know 
how to value the instinct of friend 
ship.’ ' 
These words: of ‘the reverend) 
father, this reception, this ready 
care, this tranquil piety, this ser~ 
viceable humanity, this habit of 
doing good at every hour and at 
every moment, without seeming to: 
be conscious of any merit, made a 
deep impression upon me. What, 
said I to myself, for my pitiful: 
crown, and a few steps in the ser» 
vice of an unfortunate man, IT am 
transported with joy, and content+) 





ed with myself beyond measure!” 


and these religious, who pass their 
days and nights in nursing, attend- 
ing, and relieving the poor, and 
who do more good in.a day than 
1 shall ever do in my life, do not 
even. deign to think of it. Thix 
indeed is meritorious and szblime. 


Before I left the old’ man, I 


took his dai ’s ad¢lress, that 


i might send her an ‘account of 


her father, and spin + grt the 
ladies, who were waiting for me 
on the other side cf the bridge. 
I could not avoid telling them 
what had passedy and my 
present mingled avlittle ridicul 
with the patios of my recital; but 
I defied them to be more generous, 
‘and told them that till the old'man. 
should 
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150 Anccdite of a General Officer. 


should bé wired, I was his, trea- 
surer. aio tet } 
Our society in the country often 
changed, and whenevera new face 
arrived, £ was desired‘to repeat my 
tale. I never failed to mention 
the offer of my crown, ‘and this 
excess Of liberality never fatled to 
draw wpon re ironical admiration, 
* A ‘crown,’ said they, ‘a crown 
to the good old man tor so inva- 
luable a doy!’ And you, Sir,’ 
said J, ‘and you, “Madam, how 
much woule. you have given?’=~ 
Every one named a smaller or 
greater sum, according as his sen- 
sibility had been worked upon by 
vay. narrative—§ Well!’ said J, 
*the old man is not far off, and 
eyery one may do what he wovild 
have done in my place.’ They 
vied with one another in genero- 
sity, and I,.for my. share, thanked 
heaven for-having given me, in- 
stead of riches, the talents of mov- 
ing the rich. At dength T-an- 
nounced the wished-for day when 
may old man would come with his 
dog to return thanks to his bene- 
factors. Fhe house was full. I 
went 'to the hospital to fetch him; 
ahd after having expressed my 
heart-felt gratitude to the good fa-. 
thers, and my veneration for so 
ssxered an institution, and for 
fanctions so piously fulfilled, J 
hrought him with me almost ‘as 
adtive and joyaus as his spaniel. 
They were both received with 
jovful excjamations; but the dog 
was taken the most.notice of. Ne- 
ver in his life did he receive so 
many caresses. He was at first con- 
fused, but hi:.soom returned them, 


‘ 
’ ¢ 





with a look that seemed to say, he 
knew why he was so well treated, 

The good old man dined with 
us, and his dog beside him. . They 
slept together, and the following 
morning, at the dawn of day, came 
to take leave of me. The honest 
man’s little treasure was delivered 
tohim. I told him in vain that 
{ had contributed but little. —] 
am indebted to you for all,’ said he, 
‘and I will never forget it.’ On 
saying these words he wanted to 
throw himself at.my feet; but I 
held him up, and, finding ourselves 
in One another’s arms, we took 
leave as‘ affectionately as two old 
friends would. have done. 

¢ Sir,’ said he, at length,.* Pam 
going away loaded with your fa 
vors; but will you permit me to 
beg one more?+-You have em- 
braced mes pray deign to kiss my 
dog. I wish to tell my daughter 
that you kissed my dog. Come 
here; Sprightly,’ said he, * come, 
the gentieman will be good enough 
todo you that honor.’ Sprightly 
staod up on his hind legs, and I 
stooped towards him, when all at 
ance the image of the old man 
hanging, like me, over his dog, 
and thinking he was kissing him 
for the last time, rushed into my 
mind; and I could not refrain 
from tears.—* Ah! you neglect 
him,’ ‘said the old man; ‘ keep 
him, he is still your’s.’—* No, my 
friend, no; go, and be happy. i 
am.more so myself than 1 have de- 
served to be; and your image, and 
that of your dog, will long sufhee 
to make me so in idea.’ 
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ANECDOTE OF A GENERAL OFFICER. 


LATE valuable and distin- 
A guisiaed officer had so great 
a. propensity: to gaming, that he 
frequented piaces of every descrip- 





tion where play was going forward, 
without regarding the low compa- 
ny he met there. At one of these 


places, one night, in the cagernest 
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of his diversion, he pulled out an 


exceeding valuable gold snuff-box, 


richly set with diamonds, took a 
pinch, and passed it round, keep- 
ing the dice-box four or five mains 
before he was out; when recolleét- 
ing something of the circumstance, 
and not perceiving the snuff-box, 
he swore vehemently no man 
should stir till it was produced, and 
a general search should ensue. On 
his right sat a person dressed as an 
officer, though shabby, that now 
and then, with great humility, 
begged the honor to be permitted 
going a shilling with him, and had 
by that means picked up four or 
five: on him the suspicion fell, and 
it was proposed to search him first ; 
who desiring to be heard, declared, 
‘ITknow the. general well; yet he, 
nor all the powers upon earth, shall 
subject ne to a search while I have 
life to oppose it. I declare, on the 
honor of a soldier, I know nothing 
of the snuff-box, and hope that 
will satisfy the man. doubting: 
follow me in the next room; where 
I will defend that honor or perish !? 
—The eyes ofall were now turned 
onthe general for an answer, who, 
clapping his hand eagerly down for 
hissword, felt the snu‘f-box (sup- 
posed to havé™passed round and 
put there from habit) in a secret 
side pocket of his breeches, made 
for that purpose. It is hardly to 
be conceived the confusion that 
covered him on the occasion, that 
he had so ‘slightly given way to 


Account of the Blue Mountains of "famaica. “451 


‘stspicion.. Remorse, mixed with 


compassion and tenderness of othe 
wounded character (because poor) 
of his fellow soldier, attacked him 
at once so forcibly, that he coukl 
only say tohimon leaving theroom 
immediately, * Sir, I here, with 
ereat reason, ask your pardon, and 
| hope to find it granted, frem your 
break fasting with me, and hereafter 
ranking me among your friends.’ 
It may be easily supposed the in- 
vitation was complied with; when, 
aiter some conversation, the gene- 
ral conjured him to say what could 
be the true reason that he should 
object to being searched: * Why, 
general, (returned the officer) be- 
ing upon half-pay, and friendless 
| am obliged to husband ev: 
penny: I had that day verty 
appetite, and as I could 3 

what I had paid for; nor af 

lose it, the leg and .wing 

fowl were then wrapped u 

piece of paper in-my-poek< 
thought of which being 

there, appeared ten times mor 

rible than fighting the room rot 

-—* Enough! my dear boy, - 
have said enough!—-Your nan 
let us dine together to-morrow 
we must prevent your being subs 
jected again tosucha diiemma.’— 
They met the next day, and the 
general presented him a captain’s 
commission, with a purse of gui- 
neas to enable him to join the re 
giment. | 
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Account of the Blue Mountains in the Island of Famaiva. 
[From Edwards’s Biftory of the Well Indies Je 


N the south side of the island, 

the scenery, as I have before 
observed, is of a different nature. 
In the landscape we have treated 
of, the prevailing characteristics 
are variety and beauty; in that 
uch remains, the predominant 


features are deur 2rd sublimi~ 
ty. WwW hen F Bret approached this 
side of the iskand by sea, and be- 
held, from a-far, such of the stu- 
pendous ahd soaring ridges of the 
blue mountains as the clouds here- 
ond there disclosed, the unaginaties” 
(formung 
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(forming an indistinét but awful 
idea of waat was concealed, by 
what was thus partially displayed) 
was filled with admiration and 
wonder. . Yet the sensation which 
I felt was allied rather to terror 
than delight. "Though the prospect 
before me was in the highest degree 
magnificent, it se¢med a scene of 
magnificent desolation, The a- 
brupt precipice and inaccessible 
clift had more the aspeé of a chaos 
than a création; or rather seemed 
to exhibit the eff¢éts of some 
dreadful convulsions which had 
laid nature in ruins. Appearances, 
however, improved as we ap- 
proached ; for amidst ten thousand 
bold features, too hard to be sof- 
«eed by culture, many a spot. was 
* giscovered where the hand of 
‘gy had, awakened life and 
ty. . With these pleasing in- 
jtures, the flowing line of the 
wange of mountains (which 
began to be visible, crowned 


A 


Defeription of a wénderful Automaton. 


with woods of majestic gro 


combined to soften and reileve the 


rude solemnity of the loftier em;. 
neaces, till at length the savannes 
at the bottom met the sight. These 
are vast plains, elotied chiefly with 
extensive cane fields, dispiaying, in 
all the pride of cultivation, the 
verdure of spring biended with the 
exuberance of autumn, and bound. 
ed only by the ocean, on whos 
bosom a new and ever-moving 
picture strikes the eye; for inn. 
merable vessels are discovered, in 
various directions, some crowding 
into, and others bearing away 
from the bays and harbors with 
which the coast is. every where 
indented. Such a prospect of bu- 
man ingenuity and industry, em- 
ployed in exchanging the super. 
fluities of the Old World fox. the 
productions of the New, opens 
another, and, I might add, anal- 
most untredden field for contem- 
piation aad reflection. 
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Fiption of an Automaton which plays at Chess. In a Letter from the 
, Reverend Mr. Duten;. 


, 


Sir, 


I have been so happy as to 
forni an acquaintance with M. de 
Kempett, an Aulic Counsellor, and 
Direétor-General of the Sait Mines 
in Hungary.—It seems impossible 
to attain amore perfect knowledge 
of mechanics than this gentleman 
has done; at least, no artist has yet 
been able to produce a machine so 
wonderful in its kind, as what he 
constructed about a year ago. 

M. de Kempett, excited, by the 
accounts he received of the extra- 
ordinary performances of the cele- 


brated M. de Vaucanson, and of 


some other men of genius in France 
and England, at, first aimed at’ no- 
thing more than to unitate those 
artists. But he hasdone more; he 


Presburg, (Hungary) Fuly 24,1771. 
AES G my stay in this city 


has excelled them; he has con- 
structed an Automaton which can 
play at chess with the most skilful 
players. ‘This machine represents 
aman of the natural size, dressed 
like a Turk, sitting before a table 
which holds the chess-board. “This 
table (which is about three feet and 
a half long, and about two feet and 


ahalf broad) is supported by four 


feet, that roil on castors, in order 
the more easily to change its situa- 
tion ;- whicly the inventor fails not 
to do fromitime to time, in order to 
take away ali suspicion of any com- 
municstion. Both the table and 
the figure are full of wheels, springs 
andilevers. M. de Kempett makes 
no difficulty of shewing the inside 
of the machine, especially when he 

" finds 
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finds any one suspects a boy to be 
init. J have examined with atten- 
tion all the parts, both of the table 
and figure, and I am weil assured 
there is not the least ground ior 
sychan imputation. I have played 
a game at chess w ith the Automaton 
myself, I have particularly re- 
marked, with great astonishmeitt, 
the precision with which it made 
the various and complicated move- 
ments of the arm with which it 
plays. Etraises thisarm, it advan- 
ces it towards that part of the chess- 
board on which the piece stands 
which ought to be moved; and 
then, by a movement of the wrist, 
it brings the band down upon the 
piece, opens the hand, closes it up- 
on the piece ia order to grasp it, 
lifts it up, and places it upon the 
square it is to be removed to: this 
done, it lays its arnidown upon a 
cushion which is placed on the 
chess-board. If it ought to take 
one of its adversary’s pieces, then, 
by one entire movement, it re- 
moves that piece quite off the 
chess-board, and, by a series of 
such movements as I have been 
describing, it returns to take up 
its own piece, and place it in the 
square which the other had left 
vacant. 

| T attempted to practise a small 
deception, by giving the queen the 
move of a knight; but my mecha- 
fic Opponent was not to be so im- 
posed upon: he took up my queen 
and replaced her in the square she 
had beetyremoved from. All this 
done with the same readiness that 
4 common playet>shews at this 
game; and I have often eneaged 


with persons who played neither 


80 expeditiously nor so skilfully as 
Automaton, who yet would 
have been extremely affronted if 
one had compard them to him — 
ou will, perhaps, expect me to 
Propose some conjectures as to the 
March, i 796. 


Defcription of a wonderful Automaton. 


$3 
means employed to direct this ma- 


chine in its movements. I wish 
| could form any that were rea- 
sonable and well founded ; but not- 
withstanding the minute attention 
with which I have repeatediy ob- 
served it, [ have not been able, in 
the least degree, to form any hypo- 
thesis which could satisty myself. 
Lhe English ambassador, Prince 
(suistiniani, and several Eaglish 
lords, for whom the inventor had 
the complaisance to make the figure 
play, stood round the tadle, while 
J piayed the game. ‘They all had 
their eyes on M. de Kempett, who 
stood by the table, or sometimes 
removed five. or six feet from it, 
yet not one of them could discover 
the least motion in him that could 
influence the Automaton. 

They who. had seen the effects 
produced by the loadstone in the 
curious exhibitions onthe Boule- 
wards at Paris, cried out, tuat the 
loadstone must have been the 
means here employed to direé the 
arm. But, besides that there are 
many objections to this supposi- 
tion, M. de Kempett, with whom 
I have had long conversations since 
on this subjeét, offers to let apy 
one bring, as close as he pleases'to 
the table, the strongest and best 

‘armed magnet that can be found, 
or any weight of iron whatever, 
without the least fear thatthe move-~ 
ments of this machine will be af- 
fected or disturbed by it. He also 
withdraws to any distance you 
please, and lets the figure play four 
or five moves su. *zessively. without 
approaching it. ye 

It is unnecessary to remark, that 
the marvellous in this Automaton 
consists chiefly im this, that it has 
not (as in others the most eelehrat- 
ed machines of this sort) one de- 
termined,series of movernents, DE 
thatitalwaysmoves) petit = aN 
of he mannerin which eit 
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154 
moves; which produces an amazing 
multitude of diferent combina- 
tions in its movements. M. de 
Kempett winds up from time to 
time the springs of the arm of this 
Automaton, in order to renew its 
moving force, but this, you will 
observe, hus no relation to its 
guiding force, or power of direc- 
tion, which makes the great merit 
of this machine. In general I am 
of opinion that the contriver influ- 
ences the di:ection of almost every 
stroke played by the Automaton, 
although, as I have said, I have 
sometimes seen him leave it to itself 
for many raoves together; which 
in my opinion is the most difficult 





Account of the Refignation of Philip V. 


circumstance of all to comprehend 
in what regards this machine. M, 
de Keimpett has the more merit in 
this invention, as he complains that 
his designs have not always been 
seconded by workmen so skilful 
as was requisite to the exa¢t pre. 
eision of a work of this nature; 
and he hopes he shall ere long pro- 
duce to the world performances 
still more surprising than this. In- 
deed, one may expect every thing 
from his knowledge and skill, 
which are exceedingly enhanced 
by his uncommon modésty. Ne: 
ver did genius triumph with les 
ostentation. 

Iam, Sir, your’s, &c. 








Account of the Resignation of Phitip V. of Spain, A. D. 1724. 
[From the Hiftory of Spain. 


HOUGH the relief of Ceu- 
, ta leit the Spanish empire in 
perfect tranquillity, yet the inter- 
nal xegulation of it required the 
most strenwous exertions and un- 
wearied application: the public 


, debt had rapidly grown beneath 


the profuse administration of Al- 
beroni; while that statesman pur- 
sued his vast and visionary plans 
of dominion, he had totally neg- 
leéted, ancl not unfrequently left 
unfilled the subordinate depart, 
ments of the state; the disorders 
in the revenue had multiplied be- 
yond the example of former times; 
and it Gemanded the clearest judg- 
ment and the purest integrity to 
explore the crooked labyrinth of 
finance, > refaxm abuses which 
had been sanctioned by custom, 
and to redress. grievances which 
origimated in the corruption of a 
court, Such qualities were not 
the growth of the reign of Phili 

the Fifth. . The death of the Mar- 
qiis of Bedmar, who had filled 
with ability the iroportant trust 
ot President of the Council of the 


Indies, was an irreparable loss; the 
Marquis del Campo, to whom was 
principally confided the superin- 
tendance of the revenue, was ofa 
delicate constitution, and was fa 
ther occupied in administering to 
his own infirmities than to those 
of the state: the Marquis of Gr 
maldi alone relieved the King from 
part of the public burden; but 
what remained was beyond the 
strength of Philip; and a mind p- 
turally prone to indolence, to sv- 
perstition and melancholy, was op- 
pressed by the weight of business. 
Of the different princes who had 
descended from a throne, most are 


. Supposed to have secretly repented 


of their hasty resolution; but t 
was in accepting a sceptre that 
Philip had offered violence to his 
own disposition. Bred up in the 
ostentatious school of Louis the 
Fourteenth, he had been early 1- 
structed to prefer grandeur to east} 
but in possession of a crown he 
had experienced the fallacy of his 
choice. Of twenty-three years that 
he had reigned, eighteen had been 

consumed 
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consumed in foreign war or do- 
mestic commotion ; and the love 
of arms and martial glory, which 
to noble minds reconciles every 
toil and danger, was only faiutly 
or never felt by the feeble spirit of 
Philip. Fanaticisin mingled with 
indolence to embitter the cup of 
royalty: in the bloody and tumul- 
tuous struggle with his rival, in- 
cessant action had allowed no lei- 
sure for reflection; ard the splen- 
did hopes which the chimerical 
projects of Alberoni inspired, had 
tor a moment triumphed over reli- 
gious terrors. But no sooner had 
Philip secured the peace of his 
kingdom, than he trembled for the 
salvation of his soul. From the 
relief of Ceuta, two auto-da-fcs, in 
two successive years, admonished 
his subjects, that under the reign 
of a bigot it was less dangerous to 
revolt trom their civil than spiri- 
tual allegiance; but their murmurs 
probably never reached the ears of 
their sovereign, who in the seques- 
tered shades of St. Ildefonso prayed 
and fasted with alternate fervor. 
The various climate which pre- 
vails between the Escurial and St. 
Ildefonso, though at the distance 
of only eight leagues from each 
other, probably first preferred the 
latter to the notice of Philip. A 
range of lofty mountains divides it 
from the sultry plains of the south; 
in a deep recess, and accessible on- 
ly to the north wind, it enjoys the 
freshness, and throws forth the 
flowers of spring, while the inha- 
bitants of the southern regions are 
exposed to the heats, and engaged 
In collecting the produce of au- 
tumn. It was to this cool and 
quiet spot that the King retired 
from the complaints of his subje¢ts 
and the importunities of his minis- 


ters: beneath his care the Farm of 


alsainarose into a palace ; a chapel 
dedicated to St. Ildefonso changed 
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even the ancient name of the 
hamlet; about six millions sterling 
were expended in fertilizing a bar- 
ren rock; and though the palace 
of Ildefonso cannot vie with the 
proud pile of the Escurial, yet its 
gardens, traversed by close and 
gloomy walks, and refreshed by 
frequent fountains, present a de- 
sirable rytreat from the burning 
rays of a summer’s sun. 
Here Philip fixed his residence; 
and here, in the vigor of his age, 
he determined to deliver himself 
from the cares of royalty, and to 
relinquish his crown to his son. 
Yet some delay was interposed by 
the remonstrances of the Queen, 
and of the Father d’Aubenton, the 
King’s confessor: the latter had 
cherished, from the different con- 
duét of the Duke of Orleans, an 
idea that he would strongly disap- 
prove the abdication of the King 
of Spain. He had, therefore, la- 
bored to instil into the mind of his 
royal penitent, that a desertion of 
his regal duty was a sacred offence. 
In a letter to the Duke of Orleans 
he explained the motive of his 
counsels. But the Regent was on- 
ly anxious to see his daughter on 
ihe throne of Spain. He sent the 
letter of the Father to Philip, and 
d’Aubenten was not able to sur- 
vive the detection of his treachery. 
The death of the Jesuit released 
the Monarch from his scruples : 
the Prince of Asturias had attained 
the age of eighteen; he had already 
been familiarized with the forms 
of government; and the gravity of 
his manners seemed to render him 
worthy the i t trust. The 
Queea no longer deemed ron 
dent to persevere mm @ resistance 
which neh have exposed her to 
the resentment of her son-in-law. 
The chief object of epee sa 
been to secure a royal mnheritance 
for her son Don Carlos: oe 
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been stipulated by the late peace ; 

and the death of Cosmo of “Medicis, 
with the shattered constitution. of 
his impotent successor, promised 
soon to gratily er wishes in the 
possession of the duchy of Tusca- 
ny. Thus circumstanced, she 
yielded to the inclinations of her 
consort, and consented to re- 
nounce the tumultuous grandeur 
of a crown, and to confine her fu- 
ture views to the aggrandizement 
of ner son. 

It was in the twenty-fourth year 
of his reign, aud the fortieth of his 
age, that P} tilip formally announc- 
ed his intentions te his peoplez the 
instrument of ais renunciation was 
intrusted to tiie Marquis of Gri- 
maidi, and was by that nobleman 
publicly read in the Escurial, It 
stated that, desirous of rest after a 
turbulent reign of twenty-three 
years, and anxious to employ the 
remainder of |iis life in preparirg 
for a spiritual crown, Philip re- 
signed his temporal one to his 
eldest son Louis, and transferred to 
him the allegiance of his subjects; 
it named, at the same time, a coun- 
cil of state, to assist the inexpe- 
rience of the you ng Monarch; and 
it concluded with providing a 
proper subsistence for himself and 
his consort in the retreat he medi- 
tated. 

This extraordinary scene, which 
recalled to the minds of the hearers 
the abdication of Charles the Fifth, 
was attended hy the sameexternal 
marks of regret that had accompa- 
nied the resignation of that,Mo- 
mirck ; but when the first impres- 
sions oi surpriie bad subsided, the 





Spaniards could not but be sensi 

ble to the different situation and 

conduct of those two Princes, 

Charles had advanced his coun 

to the highest pitch of grandeur 

and pros perity ; and it was not until 

a long series of illustrious achieve. 

ments and stubborn toils had ma- 

tured his glory, and broken his 

constitution, that he -resigned a 

scepte which his arm could no 

longer wield with vigor. He re- 

treated to the condition of a private 

gentleman, and a stipend of a hun- 
dred thousand crow ns, or about 
twelve thousand pounds a year, 
was all taat he reserved tor the sup- 

port of bis. family, and the indul- 

gence of beneficence :. in the mo« 
nastery of St. Justus he buried 
every ambitious thought, and he 
evemrestrained his curiosity from 
inquiring respecting the political 
situation of Europe, But the age 
of Phitip was that when the mind 
and body possess their pre pow- 
ers; whatever activity he had dis 
played had been in support of his 
personal interests; nor had he 
earned hisdischarge fram the cares, 
by having laboriousiy fulfilled the 
duties of royalty : his abdication 
was the result of a degrading: indo- 
lence and a narrow superstition: 
in the palace of Lidefonso he pre- 
served the revenue, though he a- 
bandoned the functions of a King; 
the annual payment of a million of 
crowns, or one hundred and twen- 
ty thousand pounds sterling, was 
severely felt, and the sum that he 
was reported to have privately 
transported to his retreat was loudly 
resented, by the people. 
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POX a feeling mind, perhaps, 
one a! Tie most moving Spec- 


tacles whic) can be presented, 


that ef ayoungy man, irom whose 


is 


pale cheek health hath fled, sink- 


ing into an untime ly ¢ grave, 


ys his re fection, whic h must 
times arise in the breast On every 


bi u i i 1 ne 
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humane person, never stuck me 
<0 forciblyas during a visit I once 

aidto avery worthy friend resid- 
ing in a remote part of the coun- 

5 +4 ote 
try, whither he had retired for 
the purpose of procuring for one 
most dear to him the benent of the 
couatry air. 

His son—his only son——an a- 
miable youth—for a considerable 
length of time, had languished in a 
deciine. 

* PoorCharles! long didst thou 
support, with fortitude and patiente 
almost unexampled, thy wretched 
condition!” When his tather,near- 
ly broken-hearted, viewed, with 
tea's in his eyes, the emaciated 
form of his once healthful son; 
this excellent youth, forgetting his 
unhappy situation, strove but to 
comfort his only surviving parent; 
for a gracious Providence had spar- 
ed his mother the misery of be- 
holding her dying child; but, of- 


ten, vain were his attempts; and, ’ 


unable to restrain the ovérflowings 
of hisheart, he would retire, sup- 
ported by an aged domestic, whose 
tottering limbs were but ill quali- 
fied for the task, and in secret pour 
forth tears his father never had 
wimessed. But never wept he for 
himseli-—his parent, and sister, th 
gentile Maria, alone excited the 
drops of commiseration, 

The Earth now traces her tenth 
circlearound the glorious luminary 


of the heavens, since, wasted b 

slow degrees, he sunk into the cold 
arms of Death! His father surviv- 
ed not long; but, within a year 
after his son’s decease, found re- 


‘ fuge from all his sorrows inthe si- 


lent grave.. The grief of Maria l 
attempt not to describe: it was vi- 
olent in the extreme; but, on that 
account, perhaps, of shorter du- 
ration—for the natural cheerful- 
ness of her disposition, aided by 
the fairy prospects of youth, ina 
few years enabled her, with tran- 
quillity, to give her hand, accom+ — 
panied by the purest heart that ever 
tenanted a human frame, to a de- 
serving lover, who had long been 
dear to her. 

For myself, time hath at length 
mellowed my grief into a pleasing 
melancholy. J have twice sheda 
tear of tender regret qver the graves 
of my departed friends; and the 
sensations I then experience are 
so congenial to my soul, that I 
would not exchange them for those 
of the man, who is numbered 
among the happiest of the human 
race. 

Looking over some papers I re+ 
ceived from the dying youth, who 
feared they might. fall into his fa- 
ther’s hands, and increase his grief, 
I found several copies of verses, 
all of the plaintive kind; as aspe- 
cimen, I have transcribed the fol- 
lowing— 


ADDRESS TO HEALTH. — 
AH! whither art thou flown, sweet goddess, Health? 
Why is my cheek with endless sickness pale? 
In vain does Fortune pour her glitt’ring wealth ; 
Unbless’d by thee, I only can bewail! 
The glimny’ring taper, dark’ning, dies away, 
Ere in sweet sleep my heavy eye-lids close; 
The sun o’er yon high mountain darts his ray, 
Ere sinks my wearied frame to calm repose: 


Nor, oft, e’en this to enjoy, is it my lot; 
By troubled dreams mv anxious soul’s oppress’d: 
In sweet oblivion, all their cares forgot, 
- While others sleep, [ only find no rest. 


- whe 
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Scarce has the circling year beheld my prime; 

My nerves the strength of manhood hath not brac’d: 
But to the silent grave, befere my time, 

Ere Age demands, pale Sickness bids me haste. 


The vital spark not gently dies away ; 

But, quench’d by the hand of Violence, expires: 
So fall I Death’s poor, weak, defenceless prey, 

While not e’en Hope one pleasing thought inspires! 


I can no more—so long as life remains, 
How small the share of pleasure I may know! 
While flows the purple current through my veins, 
No soothing pow’r'can ease give to my woe, 





JR. 
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A Receipt to make an excellent American Wine. 


{Communicated to the Burlington Society for promoting Agriculture and Domeftic 
Manufa&tures, by Jofeph Cooper, Efg, of Gioucefter County, New-Jerley,—-read 
before the Society, Nov. 6, 1790, and ordered to be pubiithed. ] 


PUT a quantity of the comb, 
from which the honey had 
been drained, into a tub, to which 
I added a barrel of cyder, imme- 
diately from the press: this mixture 
was well stirred, and left to soak 
for one night. [twas then strain- 
ed, before a fermentation took 
place; and honey was added until 
the strengt!: of the liquor was sufhi- 
ciént to bear anegg. It was then 
put intoa barrel; and after the fer- 
mentation commenced, the cask 
was filled every day, for three or 
four days, that the filth might work 
eut of the bung-hole. When the 
fermentation moderated, I put the 
bung in loosely, lest stopping ‘it 
tight might cause the cask to burst. 
At the end of five or six weeks the 
liquor was drawn off into a tub, 
and the whites of eight eggs, well 
beaten up, witha pintof clean sand, 
were put into it: I then added a 
gallon of cyder-spirit, and after 
mixing the whole well together, I 
returned it into the cask, which 
was well cleaned, bunged it tight, 
and placed it in a proper situation 


for racking off when fine. In the 
month of April following I drew 
it off into kegs for use, and found 
it equal, in my opinion, to almost 


. @ny foreign wine—in the opinion 


of many good judges, it was supe- 
rior. 

The success has induced me to 
repeat the experiment for three 
years; and i am persuadad, that, by 
using the clean honey, instead ot 
the comb, as above described, such 
an improvement might be made 
as would enable the citizens of the 
United States to supply themselves 
with a truly federal and wholesome 
wine, which would not cost one 
quarter of a dollar per gailon, wert 
all the ingredients procured at the 
market prices; and would have this 
peculiar advantage over every other 
wine, hitherto attempted in this 
country, that it contains no 10- 
reign mixture whatever, but 8 
made from ingredients, produced 
on our own farms. 

By order of the society, 
Wirxram Cox, jun. Se 
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CLEOPHILA: A TALE, 


T issomething wonderful, that toric muse who are not more ready 
in historical narratives, the to display the emertions of power, 
softer virtues of domestic life which are destruétive to the human 
should scarcely ever meet with any species, than those actions which 
applause, while those ofthe warrior are productive of happiness, pre- 
are emblazoned with all the arts of servatives of the species, and the 
eloquence, with all the luxuries of solace of suffering virtue and un- 
rhetoric. avoidable distress. 

The exertion of power tode- | ‘To pour the balm of comfort 
sroy, and, ina manner to annihi- into the healing bosom of agony, 
late the human species, surely can- to wipe away the tear of despond- 
not be recommended but by a sa- ing indigence, to dispel the glooms 
vage, or a heart void of the tender of oppressed virtue, is surely more 
feelings of humanity. worthy human nature, than the ra- 

The praise which one butcherer vaging of cities, plundering the 
of the human race receives from innocent, and peopling the world 
another on account of the number with widows and orphans. 
he has slain, or the multiplicity of | ‘The seeds of humanity,are im- 
battles in which he has come off planted in our nature—whence 
conqueror, is what no rational, no comes it then that they are so soon 
cultivated understanding, would eradicated? True glory can spring 
either desire or deserve. Hence only from doing good, not from 
it is that in recommending the Su- perpetrating mischief, and propa- 
preme Being to the love andadmi- gating misery; therefore, in this 
ration of mankind we expatiate view, I imagine that the fair sex 
on the attribute of mercy, but not havetheadvantage over their coun- 
on that of power, We praisehim ter parts; sympathy characterizes 
for the exertions of goodness, but them more than bravery does us. 
we dread him when we refleét.on The former makes them resemble 
the instances of his vengeance, angels, and the king of angels; 

Why the milder irradiations of while the latter makes us appear 
social virtue should be negleéted like, and approach nearer to the 
by historians, and those most ini- ‘brutal creation, and to that beiag 
mical to society should be honored who delights in mischief, in mise- 
isthe displays of true heroism, is ry, in devastation. 
not to-be accounted for, unless we Who has not heard of the san- 
suppose that those who could, by guinary triumphs of Alexander, of 
the force of arms, rob half the fulius Casar? On the contrary, 
world of their properties, could who has been acquainted with 
force half the world to contradié& the benevolent a¢tions of Clio- 
their own sensations, and buy both phila?—Born to a crown, she 
their lives and the continuation of thought her wealth and powex were 
their property, at the expence of entrusted to her from heaven, for 
their consciences. the benefit of mankind. From 

Though no one is so losttohu- the earliest dawn of infancy, she 
manity as to extol the cruel ferocity pitied, she relieved distress. § 
of alion before the endearing mild-  gloried in her station only because 


hess of a lamb, yet there are very it presented her witha larger sphere 


few among the votaries of the his- of doing good. ¢ Princes,’ 
3 
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¢ Princes,’ said she, ‘ are.stew- 
ards to the Deity, and ought to fol- 
low his example.” His power is 
exerted chiefly iim’ doing good. 
Mercy is his darling attribute. Pu- 
nishment is his strange work. I 
will answer the benevolent pur- 
pose for which he exalted me to 
the throne. I will net increase my 
happiness but by promoting that of 
others; and if it were in my power 
there should not be a victim of 
misery and wretchedness in my do- 
minions.’ 

Sophronia, a lady of her court, 
overheard these whispers of her 
benevolence. She approached her 
royal mistress with that respect 
which isdue to exalted worth. 

‘Permit me,’ said she, with 
faulterinig accents, *to give your 
Highness an Opportunity of exert- 
ing that benevolence in which you 
glory.’ : 

* Has then escaped me any ob- 
ject,’ replied the princess, * whose 
distresses claim my notice, whoee 
indigence calis fora reliet? [could 
wish that the eyes of princes could 
pervade as-extensivelyas their por » 

r. Your intimation both affect: 
and pleases me. Inform me wh» . 
I am to direét the ray of comfi: ‘, 
but first inform me of the circum 
stances and the claims of distress r’ 

Sophrosia rejoiced at the oppor- 
tunity of increasing the benevolen* 
actions of her royal mistress, and 
relieving the calamities of a wer- 
thy family, begged pardon for th: 
hiberty she had taken, and ‘thas 
began herinarrative. ; 

* The mame of Lerenzo cannot 
beunknownte you. He waseyes 
to the bind; he was feet to the 
poor: "The whole vicinage blessed 
him: whenever they saw him. 
They thongnt bim a prodigy of 
goodness, and offered up continual 
prayers for his safety. The late 
king, your father, admired him no 
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less for his goodness than for hiscoy. 
rage; he gave him the command 
his forces, and expeétedthat heaves 
would reward those virtues whic 
it could not but approve; but this 
world, and its wealth, is Not the pro. 
per recompence for virtue, Virtue 
is best seen in, difficulties, mog 
conspicuous in trials. 

* To be short, Lorenzo proved 
unsuccessful.—His army was to- 
tally defeated, and the viftorious 
enemy marched into the cour 
wherein Lorenzo had long resided, 
depopulated the place, and strippal 
it of every thing he possessed. He 
languished in captivity and misery 
for a series. of years, but at las 
made his escape. On his return 
to his patrimonial lands, he sawa 
scene more piercing than that he 
had fled from: his tamily reduced 
to the greatest distress. His neig> 
bors, involved in the same dis 
tress, could afford him no solace 
but the tears of sympatiy, and le 
now languishing under theaiflict- 
ng hand of Providence, which, 
ne says, reserves its blessings for 
virtue only in a future state.’ 

‘Do you know the spot where 
he lives?’ cried Cieophila, with het 
eyes suffused with tears. | 

‘I do,’ replied Sophronia. 

‘ Then to-morrow’s dawn shell 
not gild the mountains,’ answered 
Cileophila, ¢ till the rays of my be- 
nevolence shall have warmed the 
frozen bosom of indigence, of for- 
“itude, of humanity. Order my 
guards to attend me to the place, 
to behold one of the most glorious 
sights they ever saw—a princes 
soothing the sighs of distress, and 

exhilivating: the heart of despond- 
ing virtue.’ 

The guards were ready the next 
morning at the hour appointed, 
accompanied by the Princess, wh 
having arrived at the hovel where 
Lorenzo dwelt, alighted from her 
carriage, 
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carriage, froman opinion that hu- 
mility is the best attendant upon 
charity. , 

The noise of so numerous a re- 
tinue drew Lorenzo and his infant 
family from their mud-built cot, 
and the princess on perceiving 
them, ran to meet them, gave them 
a sum of money to purchase cloaths 
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and other necessaries, and settled 
a pension on Lorenzo, at the same 
time. adding, that virtue will be 
always befriended by heaven, that 
the benevolent feel mere, pleasure 
than those who are the objects of 
their bounty, and that despair, is 
rebellion against heaven. 
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AN EFFUSION OF FANCY. 


f be trembling breeze, that gently fans 
The hicid surface of the Hood; ; 
Lone Philomela’s plaintive song, 
Which woos the silence of the wood ; 


The water-fall’s far distant roar, 

That murmurs to the midnight wind; 
The fearful stillness of the heath, 

Suit well my melancholy mind. 


{ love the deep, untrodden grove, 
The deathful shade, forbidding light, 

Where airy sprites, forms half unseen, ' 
Sport on the thickening glooms of night. 


Child of my hopes! ah, now farewell! 
Of bliss f once the fleeting form 
Pursued; that too has Hed, and left 
The demon of the coming storm. 
Despair! ah, hence thy ghastly eye! 
Where’er it darts its raging fire, 
Consumes each little gleam of hope 
That might the saddening soul inspire. 
But why repine? Sure moral ills, 
The cause of woe by heaven’s decrees 
Destroy the peace of human kind: 
Then why should I alone be free? 
But ah, I lov’d—ah, lov’d too well 
Excess to Nature is unkind: 


Exrza claim’d my willing heart, 
The pure affection of the mind. 

In early youth I woo’d the maid, 
Told her my simple tale of love, 

And ask’d her for the kindly boon, 


My infant passion to approve. 
March, 1790. G 
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Effufion of Fancy. 
*Fwas then the rose’s tint o’erspread 
That cheek where’s pictur’d chaste Content ¢ 
She, mildly blushing, sweetly said, 
‘ Silence in smiles betrays consent.” 
The rapture, then, that fir’d my soul, 
Surpassing Fancy’s boldest flight, 
Let angels, if they can, pourtray, 
With pencils of etherial light. 
Smooth roll’d the lightly hours away, 
Each Sun celestial bliss bestow’d; 
I bade the restless: world adieu, 
While all my soul with transport glow’d. 
In retrospect F still behold 
The shady walks, the umber’d groves, 
Where arm in arm we’ve fondly stray’d, 
In converse on our early loves. 


All nature seem’d to hail me blest, 
Exulting pass’é each blooming hour j 
Imagination beam’d new joy, 
And Fancy fed on every flower. 
Delightful scenes ! to memory dear; 
You still rejoice my aching mind; 
For, when perplex’d by vexing care, 
A sweet relief in you I find. 
But, ah! the fairest plant that blooms 
Displays its form at morning light, 
Sickens before the midway sun, 
And silent dies at dewy night. 
Thus fell the fabric Youth had rear’d, 
By Love supported, Hope secur’d; 
By maddening Prejudice destroy’d, 
Ere yet its strength had well matur’d. ) 
Power, unrelenting, sternly bade 
Fo cease, that love which God has given 
To bind us by exalted ties, 
The foretaste of a happier heaven. 


Ah! when will parents cease to swerve 
From Nature’s great, eternal law, 
Which bids congenial souls to meet, 
And from that union rapture draw ? 
Ob, Flaste! roll on the unspotted hour, 
When Prejudice shall no more rule, 
And Reason hold the juster sway 
In Nature’s pure energic school ! 
Then, freed from Error’s servile chain, 
The unfettered mind shall nobly rise 
Sublime, above proud, grovelling self. 
And man become as biest as wise. 





























































My) 





Evening. 
My charming maid, thy tender heart, 

Too much to fell Caprice bestow’d, 
You gave to duty, wrongly call’d, 

What to yourself and Truth you ow’d. 
Read Nature’s Book, learn Nature’s G 

And then you’ll know the eternal plan 
Is to pursue our happiness, 

« The being, end, and aim of man.”’ 
Celestial love ne’er fir’d thy soul, 

Too weak to stem invidious zeal; 
Else with a firm, unwaving hand, 

You would have sought our common weal, 


Adieu, forever! hence farewell! 
Respect the tribute Sorrow pays, 
The tear of sympathetic grief, 
As down the cheek it trembling strays. 


May all thy thoughts be free from pain; 
And while Life’s mazy streain shall flow, . 
May all-propitious Heaven decree 
Each joy for you it can bestow! 
The World in store has none-for me; 
I hate the venal views of man: 
Bound by no ties but those of self, 
Fame, Power, and Wealth, his only plan. 


I'll seek some deep, oblivious vale, 
Where mortal step shall ne’er be found 
To break the silence of the scene, 
Or give to Peace again a wound, 


DRONE.] erie F.G. 








EVENING, 
OW Evening sweet, in. Twilight’s car enthron’d, 
N Spreads o’er the weary world her dewy wings; 
With aspeét mild invites the enraptured sage 
To taste the tranquil sweets her hand bestows; 
Flies at her blest approach each gloomy care; 
Soft Melancholy steals upop. the soul; 
Each tender feeling of the heart’s attun’d 
To sympathy; while, with benignant look, 
Listening Philanthropy hangs on each word, 
And thus she paints the beauties of her reign:-— 
“ Far from the gay abodes where Flattery smiles 
Deceitful, driving serious thought away, tat. 
Changing to flowery walks the thorny paths of life; 
‘Far from the tinsel joys which shine in courts - 
Cheat the beholder’s eye, elude. his grasp, ; 9) 
_ Or if obtained, in disappointment ends 
Far from the bloody scenes where ruthless War, 
With rapine, guilt, and murder in his train, 
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The Piedmonte/e. 


In woe rejoices, and exults in death; 
Where tender thoughts ne’er enter in the breast, 
Whose gloomy Soul was ne’er by love illum’d, 
Nor kind Philanthropy, e’er touch’d his heart ; 
Far, far from these, the man who will enjoy, 
In all their purity, the tranquil sweets 

Which I alone bestow, must turnhissteps 
To the cool grotts, shady grove, or brook 
Where limpid streams sport in their pebbly beds, 
Bathing in chrystal founts the finny tribes 

That, joyful, sport in their pellucid waves; 

Or let him, climb the ‘mountain’s brow, and see 
In ocean sink the glorious King of Day: 

Or, when, with silvery light to smile on earth, - 
Mild Cynthia comes, and calls sweet Philomel 
To warble plajntive notes, then let him plunge 
Into the forest’s deepest, dark recess, | 
And humanize his soul by pious thought ; 

There let himecharm sweet Bensibiliny, 

And holy Contemplation, to: bis aid. 

Whilst thus he ruminhates.on human life, 

No selfish plan he’ll form, but generous feel 
For others as himself, and, willing, share 

Their joys and sorrows, hopes-and fears, and_all 
The various changes of this fleeting scene. 
Thus, with humanity his soul vefin’d, 

He offers up to heaven his grateful thanks, 

For giving him a warm nt feeling heart; 
Pensive he hies him home, and in the arms 


"Of innocent repose he thoughtful sinks.” 


Thus, from her throne, begirt with golden dew, ' 
The anildest gift of Sol’s departing beans; 

Calm, peacetul Evening spoke; while from each hill 
The tleecy tribes joim’d in ‘responsive bleat : v2 
Night's plaintive songstréss hail’d the loud applause, 
And sweet resounding Echo sung her praise. 
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SELECTED POETRY, 


THE PIEDMONTESE. 
[By Mrs, Radeliffe. } ) 
Jd! merry swain, who laugh’d along the vales, 
{-\ And with gay pipe ¢tst made the mountains ring, 
Why leave your cot, your woods, and thymy gales, 
And friends belov’d, for ought that wealth can bring ’ 
He goes to wake o’er moon-light seas the string— 
Venetian gold his untaught fancy hails : 
Yet oft ot home his simple carols sing ; 
And his steps pause, as the last ‘Alp he scales. ~ 


Once 




















Ode on feeing a Negro Funeral. 


Once more he turns to view his native scene ;—-+ 
Far, far below, as roll the clouds away, 
He spies his cabin ’mid the pine-tops green, 
The well-known woods, clear brooks, and pastures gay: 
And thinks of friends and parents left behind, 
Of sylvan revels, dance, and festive song : 
And hears the faint reed swelling in the wind; 
And his sad sighs the distant notes prolong. 


Thus went the swain, till mountain shadows fell, 
And dimm’d the landscape to his aching sight :., 
And must he leave the vales he loves so well? 
Can foreign wealth and shows his heart delight > 


No, happy vales! your wild rocks still shall hear 
His pipe light sounding on the morning breeze; 
Stil! shal! he lead the ‘flocks to streamlets clear, 
And watch at eve beneath the western trees, 
Away, Venetian gold! your charm is o’er: 
And now his swift step seeks the low-land bow’rs, 
Where, through the leaves, his cottage light once more 
Guides him to happy friends and jocund hours, 
Ah! merry swain, that laugh along the vales, 
And with gay pipe now make the mountains ring—— 
Your cot, your woods, your thymy scented gales, 
And friends belov’d—more joy than wealth can bring, 
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ODE ON SEEING A NEGRO FUNERAL, . 


AHALI dies! O’er yonder plain 
His bier is borne: The sable train 
By youthful virgins led: 
Daughters of injur’d Afric, say, 
Why raise ye thus th’ heroic lay? 
Why triumph o’er the dead? 
No tear hedews their fixed eye: 
’Tis now the hero lives, they crys 
Releas’d from slav’ry’s chaim: 
Beyond the billowy surge he flies, 
And joyful views his native skies, 
And long-lost bowers again. 
On Korornantyn’s palmy soil“ ‘ 
Heroic deeds and martial toil . 
Shall fill each glorious day; a Tl 
Love, fond and taithful, crown thy nights, he 
And bliss unbought, unmix’d delights, 
Past cruel wrongs repay. 
Nor lordly pride’s stern avarice there, 
Alone shall nature’s bounties share; 


To all her children free.— 




















































































































Ofober.—Sonnet to Echo. 


jor thee, the dulcet Reed shall spring, 
Idis balmy bowl the Coco bring, 
The Anana bloom for thee. 


"The thunder, hark! Tis ‘Afric’s God, 
He wakes, he lifts th” avenging rod, 

’ And speeds th’ impatient hours; 
From Niger’s golden stream he calls; 
Fair Freedom comes,—Oppression falls; 

And vengeaace yet is ours! 


Now, Christian, now, in wild dismay, 
‘ Of Afric’s proud revenge the prey, 
Go roam th’ affrighted wood ;— 
‘Transform’d to tygers, fierce and fell, 
‘Thy race shall prowl with savage yell, 
And glut their rage tor blood! 


But soft,—beneath yon tanr’rind shade, 
Now let the hero’s limbs be laid; 
Sweet shumbers bless the brave: 
"There shall the breezes shed perfume, 
Nor livid lightnings blast the bloom 
That.decks Mahali’s grave. 
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—OCTOBER—A SONNET. 


LOV’D Odtober!. still my vacant day 
As thou return’st, in rural sweets shall fly! 
Mid wellow fields:- mid woods of taway dye, 
W nose fragrant leaves about my pathway play ; 
By russet hedges; allthy morns [’tl stray : 
And round the cheerful fire in converse high 
‘With choicest spirits meet, when o’er the sky 
Soft social Evening draws her mantle grey. 
Nor will we cease, till Midnight’s reign profound, 
The sweet communion of the fleeting hour, 
While blasts that yet butweakly whistle round, 
Urge to enjoy the moment in our power, 
Warning of winter days in tumult drown’d, 
Far from the quiet of the rural bower, 
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SONNET TO ECHO. 
SAW her in the fleeting wind, 
_ I heard her on the sounding shore; 
‘The fairy nymph of shadowy kind, 
That oft derides the winter’s roar - 
I heard her lash from rock to rock 
* With shrill repeating solemn shock ; 
{ met her in the twilight’s shade 
As flitting o’er my pensive glade ; 
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Monthly Regifter. 


O’er yonder tepid lake she flew, 
Her mantle gemni’d with silver dew; 
The bursting note swept through the'sky 
As the young vallies pass’d the sigh: 
In accerits varied as the passions change, 
The nymph, wild Echo, sweeps the hallow’d range. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 





NORWICH, March 17. 

MODEL of an arch-bridge, 
A on an entire new construc- 
tion, has been completed by the 
celebrated architeét, Capt. Zenas 
Whiting, of this city, and was sent 
off on Saturday last for Newport, 
to be embarked in a ship bound 
to Petersburgh, in Russia. The 
bridge which the Empress has. in 
contemplation to build is to be 
erected over the river Neva, which 
divides the city of Petersburgh, 
and is to be a single arch of S00 
fect in length. 

Philadelphia, March 18. In con- 
sequence of a very violent North 
Western wind, which prevailed on 
Wednesday night and yesterday, 
there was a lower tide in the Dela- 
ware than can be recollected for 
many years past. The flood-tide 
was by two feet lower than a com- 
mor ebb-tide. The bar opposite 
the city wasso much uncovered as 
to be visible nearly across to the 
Jersey shore. The violence of the 
wind must have done damage in 
the country; even in the city it has 
blown down some chimnies and a 
roof in Front-street. There has 
not been so low a tide since the 
26th of December, 1759, when it 
was lower than yesterday. 

New-York, March 11. In the 
case of Ware, admor of Jones and 
others, against Hylton and Com- 


pany, and Eppes, the Supreme 
Court of the United States have 
decided, that the payment of mo- 
ney into the treasury, agreeable to 
the direétions of an act of the le- 
gislature of Virginia, did not dis- 
chargea debt due to a British sub- 
ject before the Revolution. ‘The 
cause was appealed from the cir- 
cuit court of Virginia, where Judge 
Iredell had given his opinion—He 
therefore declined giving his opi- 
nion in the Supreme Court. The 
other judges, Cushing, ' 
Patterson, and Chase, were wna- 
nimous for the plaintiff. 

The following is the particular 
weight of the uncommon large ox, 
killed and sold by Mr. Peacock 


yesterday : 


Quarters, 1694 lbs. 

Tallow, 173ibs, > 2020 

Hide, 153lbs. 

ihe and sSilbs. 
ongue, 

Heart, itlbs. 

Feet, 44\lbs. 


22.} The state of Maryland has 
granted two lotteriesto raise2 §,209 
dollars, to open a communication, 
by acanal, from the Eastern Branch 
to the Potomack.. This canal will 
pass through the FederalCity, by 
the foot of the capitol, and the Pre- 
sident’s house. Tiber Creek will 
run into it, and thus prevent it 
from being unhealthy. hen the 
Potomack 
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Potomack is opened, boats will go 

hrough it tothe best harbour that 
perhaps was ever krown so high 
up in the centre of 2 “untry. 

The state of Muuryland, and 
individuals, heve subscribed the 

hole amozint required, for open- 
ing the Potomack. 

23.) The Court of Errors m 
this state, have, by reversing a de- 
cree of Chancery, established the 
important legal principle, that a 
trustee of @ particular objeét can+ 
not be a purchaser of that objet. 

The late Doctor Joseph Hun- 
tington, minister of the gospel in 
Coventry, Conneéticut, has left a 
manuscript, éntitled, “ Calvinism 
inprdved 2 tending to prove Uni- 
versal Salvation. 

The iron bridge, ereéting by 
Mr. Burdon, over the river Wear, 
at Sunderland, England, is in span 
236 feet, and will’ contain 256 
tons, it is formed of small blocks 
of cast iron, about 40olb. each, 
abutting upon each other in the 
same manner as the key-stones of 
a common. arch, and braced toges 
ther by wrought iron. 

26.} Mr. Lipton is appointed, 
by the court of Great-Britain, Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary te the United 
States, and may be shortly expect- 
ed to arrive. 

David Hossack, M.D. is ap- 
ointed Professor-of Botany and 
Materia Medica inColum.College. 

—MARRIAG BS. il 

In New-York.—In the capital, Mr. 
Nicholas G. Rutgers, to Mifs Cornelia 
Livingfton.—--Mr. Daniel Dodge, to Mifs 
Aso ‘Turner.-—Mr. Ezra Weeks, to Mifs 
Elizabeth Hi tchcock.——Mr, J. R. Ban. 
ker, to Miis Margaret Watfon.—Mr, 
Thomas Rich, to Mifs Sarah Watfon.— 
Mr. Williara Wendover, to Mifs Flea. 
nor Froft.—-Mr. Lindfey Simpfon, to 
Mifs Sufanooh Koapp.—Mr. Thomas 
W. Satterthwaite, to Mife Catharine 
Bache.—-Mr. Rowland Ellis, to Mifs E, 
Rudolph.--Mr. Peter Goynard, to Mifg 
Sufannah Richard.—-Mr. Theodorus Vag 
Nosdon, to Mill A. Langaon, 


Regifter. 

At Fishkill, Mr. Peter Waldron, to 
Mis Swartwout. 

On Long-Ifland.—-At Smith-Town, 
B.B. Bydenburgh, Efq; to Mifs E. Smith, 

At Hempfied, Mr. Snyles Kirby, to 
Mifs Cornwe!l. 

At Jamaica, John J. Morgan, Efq; to 
Mifs Catharine Warne.—M_>. jacob Van 
Noftrasd, to Mifs Berfey Smith. 

At Flat-Buth, Mr. Peter Bergen, to 
Mifs Maria Schoonmaker. 

—DEATHS.— 

In New-York.—in. the capital, Mr, 
James Graham, late of Detroit—Mrs 
Margaret. Low.e+Mis. Hoffack.—Mig 
Peggy Hervey.<-Capt. D. Tingley. 

On Leng difland.—At Brookhaven, 
the Rev. Noah Wetmore, in the 76th 
year of his age. 

In Albany, Mr. David Rowland 
Mr. John S. Kip. 

In Coneéticut.—-At New-London, 
the Right Revérend Samuel Seabury, 
D. D. Bithop of the Proteftant Epifcopal 
Church in the itates of Conneticut and 
Rhode} Ifland, and the firft American 
Epifeopate.——Timothy Green, Efq. 

“FOREIGN DEATHS 

In Great-Britain.—General Sir Henry 
Clinton, K. B.—W. S. Afpinwall. 

At Surrinam.—Mr. Sturgis Burr, of 
New-Haven. - 

Inthe Bahamase—Mr. William Clark, 
late of Georgia, an honeft man, aged 
71 years. He was one of ten perfons 
that were lately living of the followers of 
old Captain John M‘intofh, among the 
earlieft emigrants into that colony, feves 
ral of whom lived there to be aboveone 
hundred years old, They came from In- 
vernefs, inthe Highlends of Scotland, in 
the year 1735, in the thip Prince of 
Wales, George Dunbar, mafter, now fix- 
ty-one years ago, and fettled at a place 
they called Darien, upon the north fice 
of Alatamaha river, then our fouthern 
frontier with the Spaniards, and amongft 
the Indians, before Frederica, Augufta, 
or any other fettiement, except Savan- 
nah, was made in the new colony. Many 
of thefe new emigrants, being all toge- 
ther, never learned the Englith languages 
and the whole lived in the greateft fimpli- 
city and harmony, having neither law 
yers nor courts, but their differences all 
amicably fettled by the decifions of theit 
g00d old Captain, until he dicd prema- 
turcly, in the 63d year of his age, by tle 
quackery and ignorance of the firft doctor 
who ever tried to make his fortum 
smongt chefe honef patriarchs. 
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